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‘¢ Qn entering Spain, Scipio had found four Carthagenian 
generals at the head of four victorious armies ; on quitting it, 
he had not left a single Carthagenian in the country,’’ says 


Livy. 

Yet five years of success and triumph had not sated the de- 
sire of glory that burned in the bosom of the ambitious, but 
generous youth. He was not only emulous of the great Fa- 
bius, but still more so of the renown of the hitherto invincible 
invader of Italy. 

‘¢ Hannibal,”? exclaimed he, “ crossed the sea—traversed 
the whole of Spain—subdued its hostile nations—penetrated 
its dark tangled forests—stemmed its wide, impetuous rivers— 
nay, passed the hitherto impassable Alps ;—he conquered the 
elements as well as men; and, for thirteen years, has main- 
tained himself in the very heart of Italy—nay, menaced Rome 
itself! And shall Carthage, in proud and unassaulted security, 
look down on Rome? Forbid it, ye immortal gods! That 
which no Roman has yet attempted, Scipio shall achieve ! ” 

By day, Africa was the subject of his thoughts—by night, it 
was the vision of his dreams. From the battlements of Carth- 
agena, where he and his victorious army now were, he often 
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fixed his earnest, meditative look on the opposite coast. Some- 
times withdrawing from the admiring multitudes that ever fol- 
lowed him in public with their shouts and plaudits, he would 
repair to the solitude of the sea-shore, and gaze on Africa, that 
predestined scene of his glory, with more ardor and impa- 
tience, than a lover on the form of an adored mistress. 

“¢ My Lelius ! ” would he say, as he leaned on the arm of 
that beloved and devoted friend ; ‘‘ My Lelius, Carthage must 
fall, that Rome may stand. It is not on the soil of Italy, but 
on that of Africa, the victory must be achieved, which will win 
immortal glory for us, and safety for our country.” 

‘*« Wherever Scipio leads, Lelius will follow,’’ answered his 
faithful friend. 

*¢ If Syphax could be gained,” mused Scipio. 

‘¢ Syphax can be gained,” replied Lelius ; ‘all he requires 
is, a personal interview. He is ready to embrace the Ro- 
man cause ; but it is to Scipio alone he will pledge his faith.” 

‘<’Phe risk, then, must be run.”’-—After a moment’s hesita- 
tion—‘** The risk shall be run,” impetuously exclaimed the 
Pro-consul, as he turned his ardent gaze on the opposite shore, 
along which stretched the dominions of the Numidian king. 
*¢ See how invitingly those bold promontories stretch out their 
arms to receive us into their sheltered bays, where our fleet 
could ride in security Lelius, we will go.” 

The morning rose clear and bright—the narrow strait that 
divided the coast of Spain from that of Africa, was smooth and 
unruffled—a propitious wind favored the design ; accompanied 
by Lelius and a few attendants, Scipio embarked ; and borne 
by gentle breezes, soon reached the destined harbor. It so 
happened, that Asdrubal, the Carthagenian general, who had 
lately been forced to abandon Spain, entered the same port 
soon after the Roman had landed. Syphax could not but ex- 
ult in thus seeing the great generals of the two most powerful 
states in the world, come in one day to court his alliance. 
Both were graciously received ; and these noble and generous 
enemies, not only partook of the same entertainment, but lay 
on the same couch beside the festive board. 

So irresistibly attractive were the charms of Scipio’s man- 
ners and the powers of his conversation, that Asdrubal felt no 
doubt of his gaining over the African Prince ; and that with 
such an ally, he would not fail making a descent upon Africa. 
On discovering this unlooked-for danger to Carthage, Asdru- 
bal left Syphax, pondering on the means. by which he could 
avert from his country the impending storm. A solemn treaty 
being ratified by the Roman general and Numidian king, Scipio 
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rembarked ; and though tossed with contrary and stormy 
winds, returned in safety to the port of Carthagena. 

No sooner was Asdrubal aware that his enemy had left the 
court of Syphax, than he hastily returned ; having, as he hoped, 
devised a scheme that would not only win over the king from 
his new alliance, but attach him to the Carthagenian interest. 

On some previous occasion Syphax had seen Sophinisba, 
the lovely daughter of Asdrubal, and betrayed the admiration 
her charms excited. This suggested to him the idea of op- 
posing to the influence of ambition, that of love. ‘The ardent 
and impassioned temperament of the African king laid him 
peculiarly open to assaults of this nature. Lest the recollec- 
tion of her beauty should not have sufficient force, Asdrubal 
sent for his daughter, and found, as he had hoped, her powers 
of fascination to be irresistible. 

What were the remote advantages expected from an alliance 
with the Romans—what his former enmity to the Carthage- 
nians—the augmentation of his treasures—the extension of his 
kingdom—the pride of victory—what were even the faith and 
honor pledged to the Roman, when balanced against the fas- 
cination of the lovely Sophinisba? The ardent Syphax felt 
every political consideration to weigh light as a feather, when 
opposed to the dictates of love. 

Blinded by passion, every other object vanished from 
his sight; his impetuous feelings, like a resistless torrent, 
swept away each opposing obstacle. ‘The solemn treaty which 
he had just formed, and which he had called upon the gods to 
witness, was instantly abjured—a new one was entered into 
with the Carthagenian, his natural enemy and continual rival. 
Love conquered this powerful warrior and wily statesman. 

The nuptials were celebrated with gay festivals and regal 
pomp; and the enraptured bridegroom, lost to all considera- 
lions but the happiness of successful love, was easily prevail- 
ed upon by his artful father-in-law’s councils, enforced as thiey 
were by the caresses and solicitations of his youthful bride, to 
send ambassadors to Scipio, who was then in Sicily prepar- 
ing for his invasion of Africa, to inform him of his marriage 
with the daughter of Asdrubal, and his having embraced the 
cause of Carthage—bidding him not to count on his assistance 
—nay, to expect his opposition, should he attempt a descent 
on the African coast. 

-In -reply. to such unexpected and alarming information, 
Scipio exhorted the Numidian king, in the strongest terms, 
not thus to violate the laws of hospitality to his once favored 
guest; nor to relinquish his alliance with the Roman people-— 
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not to injure his faith, honor, and conscience, nay, the gods 
themselves, who were awful witnesses and avengers of violated 
treaties. 

The Pro-consul was not disheartened, however, when he 
learned that these expostulations proved unavailing. ‘The de- 
fection of this faithless ally only served to hasten his prepara- 
tions, thereby to defeat any further machinations of the now 
hostile Numidian. 

All the troops and ot in Sicily having, in consequence 
of his orders, repaired to Lilybeum, the city could not contain 
so many soldiers, nor the port so many vessels: the whole 
multitude displayed such an ardor for setting sail, that they 
seemed to be going to Africa, not to make war, but to reap 
the fruits of a victory already won. 

Many Roman fleets had been seen to set sail from the shores 
of Sicily, but never one that had equalled this in its intrinsic 
greatness, or in the importance of its object. The question, 
whether Rome or Carthage should remain mistress of the 
world was now to be decided. If the fleet on which hung 
such a high destiny, fixed the admiring gaze of that infinite 
raultitude of spectators which filled the ports and covered the 
shores ; that multitude itself made not a much less splendid 
sight, to those that crowded the parting vessels. 

The day-dawned. Scipio appeared on the deck of the ves- 
sel; and having commanded a herald to proclaim silence, ad- 
dressed this prayer to heaven :—‘‘ Oh, all ye gods and god- 
desses of the sea and earth! I implore and entreat you to 
make all I have done, am doing, or shall do, prosperous to 
me and my country. Bring us back safe and unhurt, victori- 
ous over our enemies, adorned with spoils, enriched and tri- 
umphant. Enable me and the Roman people, to execute up- 
on Carthage all she designed against Rome.” 

After this prayer a victim was slain ; and, according to cus- 
toni, he threw he entrails into the sea; then gave the signal 
for sailing by the sound of trumpets. 

Scipio’s immediate descent on the African coast was unex- 
pected, and therefore unopposed. His troops marched for- 
wards, carrying consternation and desolation in their progress. 
He seized on some eminences, where he advantageously post~ 
ed different bodies of cavalry, while the rest were despatched 
to ravage and plunder the surrounding country. _ He took sev- 
eral towns ; made thousands of prisoners, with whom, together 
with a rich booty, he loaded his transports, and sent them to 
Sicily, as a roe of farther achievements of the same kind. 

A body of Carthagenian horse that was sent against him, he 
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easily put to flight; and encountered few obstacles that were 
not rapidly overcome. But the circumstance which afforded 
most satisfaction to Scipio, was Massinissa’s arrival in his 
camp, although not accompanied with any great re-inforcement 
of troops. For Massinissa was the most illustrious and noted 
African prince of his age. He had for some time been in strict 
alliance with, and ever proved a most zealous friend and faith- 
ful ally of the Roman people. This brave young prince had 
gone through a series of the most perilous and romantic adven- 
tures; in his attempts to regain the throne of his ancestors, 
from which he had been forcibly expelled by Syphax ; after 
the most incredible hardships and almost insuperable dangers, 
he had recently escaped from the power of the usurper ; and 
hearing of the arrival of the Pro-consul, he had hastened with 
the remnant of his faithful followers, to join the Roman hero, 
whose glory he emulated, and whose friendship he prized be- 
yond any earthly possession. 

The Carthagenians, rousing themselves from the consterna- 
tion by which they were at first paralysed, every where resist- 
ed; but were every where conquered by the Roman forces. 

They then implored the active assistance of Syphax, who 
had hitherto stood aloof; but his reluctance to oppose the Ro- 
mans, from whose alliance he had treacherously withdrawn, 
was’ overcome by the powerful influence of his lovely wife. 
With an army of fifty thousand foot and ten thousand horse, 
he tardily joined the Carthagenian forces. Months elapsed, 
and various were the fortunes of the war, though generally dis- 
astrous to the Africans and Carthagenians. At last, an event- 
ful battle took place, in which the forces of Syphax and As- 
drubal were totally defeated. After numerous perils, Asdru- 
bal reached Carthage ; where the people, in despair, gave 
themselves up as lost and undone, unless Syphax, who had 
safely regained his own dominions, could be prevailed on to 
raise a new army, and again take the field. ‘The courage of 
the citizens was renewed and invigorated by the presence and 
exhortations of Asdrubal, who assuredly promised them the 
continued assistance of Syphax. He was well aware that the 
power of his daughter’s charms remained unabated; and 
through her means he expected to fulfill his promise, and in- 
duce the king to'set another army on foot, although well ac- 
quainted with his disinclination to expend his forces and his 
treasures in behalf of a people he considered as his rivals and 
natural enemies. Nor did Asdrubal miscalculate the powers 
of his daughter. 

The queen, not*contented, as hitherto, with employing ca- 
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resses, of themselves so powerful over an uxorious husband, 
added to the blandishments of love, tears—so irresistible, flow- 
ing from eyes of beauty—and the most urgent and tender en- 
treaties, conjuring him not to abandon her father, her country, 
and her gods. Not to suffer Carthage to be consumed in the 
same flames that had already destroyed his and her father’s 
camps. 

Her solicitations prevailed. A new army was raised, andin 
a short time, Syphax and Asdrubalk again joined their forces, 
and marched to meet the enemy. ‘The Roman and African 
armies met :—after several days skirmishing, a general battle 
was fought, in which, as usual, the Romans were victorious. 

The night drew off the victors: wearied with slaughter, 
rather than fighting, they turned from pursuit of the vanquished 
foe. Favored by darkness, Syphax and Asdrubal once more 
escaped. The next day, Scipio sent Lelius and Massinissa 
in pursuit of Syphax. After fifteen days march, they reached 
Numidia. Massinissa’s subjects willingly surrendered them- 
selves to their lawful prince, and with great joy and enthusi- 
asm, hailed his return to the dominions of his father. They 
had driven Syphax and his lieutenants entirely out of their 
country, whither they had fled for refuge. The king, thus 
forced from Numidia, had regained his own kingdom ; where, 
disgusted with the part he had acted, he longed to be left in 
peace and security. But Sophinisba, whom he still loved to 
excess, joined in her efforts by her father, incessantly impor- 
tuned him to continue the war. Again he yielded his judg- 
ment and inclination to the force of that captivation by which 
he had been so long enthralled. He drew together his hardy 
peasantry, and such others of his people as were capable of 
bearing arms, and with an army as numerous as any he had 
hitherto raised, but made up of raw and undisciplined troops, 
the infatuated king marched in quest of the Romans. 

As might be expected, this mere multitude of armed peas- 
ants were soon and easily routed by the veteran legions of the 
republic. When the king perceived them broken and retreat- 
ing, he threw himself upon the Roman squadrons, to try 
whether the shame of abandoning him alone to so much dan- 
ger, would not prevent their flight. But his horse being 
wounded, he fell, and was overpowered. In consequence he 
was made prisoner and carried alive to Lelius. 

This event gave the most sensible pleasure to Massinissa. 
The usurper of his throne was now in his turn a captive. The 
Numidian prince entreated Lelius to resign the prisoner to 
his care, and ‘to permit him, with his victorious troops, instant- 
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ly to march against, and take possession of Cyrta, the capital 
of his kingdom, which nad so long been in the possession of 
Syphax. Llius complied ; and Massinissa, carrying before 
him his royal prisoner, in chains, repaired to Cyrta, and im- 
mediately demanded an interview with the principal persons of 
the city. As they were ignorant of the engagement that had 
taken place, and of the defeat of Syphax, they could not be 
prevailed on to open the gates, by either promises or menaces, 
until their king in chains was exhibited to their astonished 
sight. The melancholy spectacle raised terrible lamentations; 
but no further opposition was made—the city was surrendered 
at discretion. 

After setting guards on the walls and at the gates, he hasten- 
ed to the palace, to make himself master of it and its beauti- 
ful queen ; whom some historians assert, had been betrothed 
to him, though after the usurpation of Syphax, and: his loss of 
throne and kingdom, her father had broken the engagement 
and given her to his successful rival: that, disgusted and in- 
dignant, he had forsaken the Carthagenian, and joined the Ro- 
man general. Livy alludes to no such prior circumstances, 
and ascribes the renown of Scipio’s virtues, as the motive 
which induced him to embrace the Roman cause. 

Whether it was from prior acquaintance, or the‘fame of her 
beauty, his impatience is certain. He hastened to the palace. 
Sophinisba advanced to meet him in the portico. Having 
discovered him in the crowd, she judged by the richness of 
his armor, and other marks of distinction, that he was the 
conqueror, and now the king of the capital and its territories. 
She threw herself at his feet, exclaiming, ‘* The gods—your 
valor—and good fortune, have rendered you absolute master 
of my fate. Oh listen to the prayers of a wretched queen, 
whom a few short hours have hurled from a throne to the ground, 
where she now prostrates herself to supplicate your mercy. 
Prince of Numidia, let not the wife of a king of Numidia— 
let not the daughter of Asdrubal—let not your compatriot be- 
come the captive and the slave of a Roman conqueror. Let 
her not be dragged at his charriot wheels, and in her fallen 
condition be exposed to the public gaze, and the pity of vul- 
gar ininds. Generous prince, save me from such a fate, by 
death, if no other means are in your power. Yes, plunge 
that javelin in my bosom, if that alone can secure me from 
captivity and disgrace !”’ 

Her disordered dress discovered charms which were but 
slightly veiled by the dishevelled tresses that fell in rich profu- 
sion over her heaving bosom. Her dark, imploring eyes shot 
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their penetrating glances through glistening tears—those tears, 
more eloquent even than the imploring eyes, fell on the soul 
of the young hero, and melted it to pity and love. He gazed 
on that form of surpassing loveliness—he listened to those 
_ persuasive accents that had never pleaded in vain—and felt as 

if there could be no sacrifice, no, not even his duty to his 
general, that he would not make, to save such a being from 
captivity and suffering. Full well he knew, that by the laws 
of war, she was at the disposal of Scipio, and that like other 
distinguished captives, she would be reserved to grace the 
triumph of the conquerer. 

*¢ Forbid it, ye immortal Gods!’’ exclaimed he, as his 
eager eye still i tr her various charms—*‘‘ forbid that 
this lovely queen should follow in the victor’s train—swell the 

mp of triumph, and be exposed to the brute gaze of an ex- 
ulting rabble. Oh forbid it, all ye powers, that those tender 
hands, those lovely outstretched arms should ever be loaded 
with chains !—It must not, it shall not be—no, not even if 
the sacrifice of my own high hopes—my paternal inheritance 
—my throne—my life, is necessary to save her from such an 
ignoble fate.She shall be saved.” 

Thoughts and feelings snch as these, rushed impetuously 
through his burning bosom ; without taking time for reflection, 
he reached forth his right hand, that assured pledge of royal 
favor, bidding the prostrate suppliant rise and find safety, 
where safety only could be found, in his arms—the arms of a 
husband. 

He led the weeping queen into the palace, where he has- 
tened the sacred rites that would give him that interest in her 
fate, which he believed even Scipio could not—at least would 
not dispute. The wife of Massinissa, thought he, will be ex- 
empt from the claims that might have been made on the queen 
of Syphax. 

Scarcely were the nuptial ceremonies completed, before 
Lezlius arrived. In the first transports of his rage on discov- 
ering the daring act of the prince, he would have torn Sophin- 
isba from the arms of her deliverer, whom he bitterly re 
proached with having thus ventured to appropriate to himself, 
what by the right of conquest belonged to the Pro-consul. The 
entreaties of the brave young prince, his companion in arms 
and partner in glory, at last prevailed on Lelius to forbear the 
exercise of authority and to refer the affair to Scipio. The 
enraptured bridegroom, grateful for such a respite, yielded 
himself to all the fascinations of a new-born passion, trusting 
that the favor and friendship of his general, would, as a re- 
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ward for his faithful and efficient services, allow him to retain 
the prize,, of which he had so rashly possessed himself. 

Meanwhile, Syphax and the other prisoners were sent to 
Scipio. No sooner was it known in the Roman camp, that 
the Numidian king was on the point of arriving, than the sol- 
diers quitted their tents and rushed out, with the same eager- 
ness as they would,to see the pomp of a triumph. The royal 
captive advanced. first, laden with chains, and foilowed by a 
train of Numidians of the first distinction. 

The Romans, to exalt their victory, exaggerating the power 
and greatness of Syphax, exclaimed as he approached, ‘* This 
is the mighty monarch, to whom the Romans and Carthage- 
nians, the two most powerful people on the earth, paid so 
much defference, that Scipio left his province and army, to go 
to Africa to seek his alliance ; and Asdrubal not only went in 
person to his court, but to secure his friendship, gave him his 
daughter in marriage. Thus, at one moment he had in his 
power the persons and lives of the Roman and Carthagenian 
generals, who took as much pains to gain his favor as to pro- 
pitiate the favor of the gods. This is the prince whose in- 
vincible power drove Massinissa from his paternal dominions— 
stripped him of friends and fortune—reducing him to the sad 
necessity of hiding himself in caves and forests, of living like 
beasts of prey, and owing his life itself, to a belief in his death.” 

Such was the language the captive king was forced to hear, 
as with slow steps he followed his guards to the Pretorium, 
and was led into the presence of his conqueror. The remeim- 
brance of that prince’s former greatness, contrasted with the 
condition in which he now saw him, the hospitality he had once 
received from him, the private amity and public alliance by 
which they had once been connected, rushed on the mind of 
the victor, as he looked on the royal captive; who now stood 
in his presence. 

The same recollections encouraged Syphax to speak with 
more boldness and freedom, when Scipio inquired of him 
what could have been his inducement, not simply to violate 
his treaty with the Roman people, but to take an active and 
principal part in the war against them. Syphax frankly con- 
fessed he had done wrong, and that he had acted not only 
treacherously, but madly. ‘*‘My phrenzy, however,” added 
he, ‘‘ did not begin when I took up arms against the Romans ; 
no, it commenced, when in forgetfulness of all the laws of 
hospitality, all private ties and public treaties, I married the 
daughter of Asdrubal. My nuptial torch consumed every tie 
by which I was bound to you, to Rome ; yes, even to the in- 
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terests of my own kingdom : in that fatal connection all higher 
considerations were sacrificed. Sophinisba was the bewitch- 
ing genius, the fatal sorceress, who by all kinds of enchant- 
ments, deprived me of my reason, and captivated my senses. 
She did not rest until with her own hands she girded on me 
those impious arms, which I employed against you, my guest, 
my friend. But in the midst of my ruin and misfortunes, I 
have the consolation to see this fatal enchantress transferred to 
the house of my most implacable enemy—to see Massinissa, 
who has escaped my power,suljected to her irresistible charms.’ 

These declarations, dictated more by a jealous rage, at 
seeing the woman he so passionately adored in the possession 
of his rival, than by repentance of the connection he had 
formed with the charming daughter of Asdrubal, made a deep 
impression on Scipio’s mind, and awakened his fears lest the 
same influence over Massinissa might not produce the same 
effects, and eventually detach that faithful ally and intrepid 
champion from the interests of Rome, and unite him once 
more to those of Carthage. 

The headlong passion and unreflecting impetuosity which 
had impelled Massinissa, in opposition to his known duty, to 
precipitate his marriage with his prisoner, rendered the predic- 
tions of Syphax but too credible. Scipio, therefore, resolved 
to exert all his influence over his young friend, to induce him 
to break his fetters before they were too strongly riveted. The 
noble and generous nature, together with the personal and de- 
voted attachment of the brave and ardent Numidian, assured 
him his persuasions would succeed, without the exertion of 
authority or force. 

While he was revolving these thoughts in his mind, Lelius 
and Massinissa arrived in the camp. He gave both an equally 
gracious reception, and in a crowded bevy of officers, loaded 
them with the praises due to their late glorious exploits. After- 
wards, when the attendant crowds were dismissed, he drew 
Massinissa into an inner apartment of the tent, and closely 
drawing the curtain, took his hand, and looking affection- 
ately into his face, thus addressed him. 

‘I believe, my young friend, that it was some good quali- 
ties you discezned in me, rather than any interest of your 
own, that induced you, when we met in Spain, to form that 
alliance which has since united us; and since my arrival in 
Africa, to confide your person and your fortunes to my protec- 
tion. Of all the virtues that deserved your friendship, those 
on which I most pride myself, are temperance and conti- 
ennce. I wish, Massinissa, ardently wish, that to all your 


other noble qualities and eminent virtues, you would also add 
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these. Believe me, Massinissa, persons of our age are in less 
danger from external and armed enemies, than from the pas- 
sions within our own bosoms, and the seductions:of the senses. 
He who by self-denial has acquired the mastery over his ap- 
petites and passions, has gained a far more glorious victory 
than we have done, by vanquishing the Numidian and Cartha- 
genian forces. I shall ever retain a grateful remembrance of 
the great exploits you have just achieved ; and I felt the ut- 
most satisfaction in publicly acknowledging them. Other parts 
of your conduct I would rather leave to your own reflection, 
than by mentioning them, kindle a blush on that ingenuous 
face. Remember Syphax, a wise and potent monarch, was 
seduced from his. allegiance to Rome, by the captivations of 
the daughter of the Carthagenian. Can your youth resist an 
influence which subjugated his age ? 

‘*As it was under the auspices of the Roman army that this 
victory was won, Syphax, his queen, his kingdom, all alike 
became the property of the Roman people, and their fate de- 
pendant on the Roman senate. But to you, Massinissa, I 
would not urge the rights with which I am invested : rather 
would I appeal to the virtues of your generous nature. Try, 
then, Massinissa, to conquer yourself. Beware not to tarnish 
the lustre of so many virtues, bya criminal weakness, Let 
not Scipio blush for his friend.” 

This speech filled Massinissa’s eyes with tears, and covered 
his face with the glow of deep emotion, and generous emula- 
tion. He promised absolute submission to Scipio’s advice, 
imploring him, however, as far the public interest would per- 
mit, to have some regard to the promise he had rashly given 
to Sophinisba. 

On quitting the general’s tent, he rushed hastily into his 
own ; there shutting himself up, he gave vent, in sighs and 
groans, to the stormy and opposing passions that raged within 
his breast. Must he indeed part with his lovely and beloved 
bride—could qualities such as her’s ever prove fatal to his vir- 
tue? Much as he loved her, could she warp his fidelity to 
the noble friend whose glory was his glory, and whose esteem 
he valued beyond glory itself—whose virtues had kindled in 
his youthful bosom, the emulation which had led him on to 
win bright honor in the paths of difficulty and danger—whose 
virtues were not only his inepiration, but his strength, his 
shield, his motive and his end? And would not an influence 
so powerful and so holy, keep (in subjection that of female 
charms ??? - 

Even while thys interrogating his soul, glowing, as it did, 
with newly excited gratitude for the man who, with the rights 
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of a commander, bad addressed him with the kindness of a 
father, he could not so far deceive himself, as not to acknow- 
ledge the dangerous ‘power love exerted over his better self. 
He could not deceive himself. He resolved to sacrifice pas- 
sion to virtue. He strode to the door, to give the necessary 
orders—paused, ere he withdrew the curtain, and held it ir- 
resolutely in his hand. What was he about todo? To pass 
the irrevocable sentence—to separate himself from her he so 
fondly loved—to expose her to the ignomy from which he had 
promised to saveher ? ‘‘ Impossible ! at was life—what 
was honor—what was virtue, without Sophinisba! ” There was 
a spell in that last word, which fixed his vascillating purpose, 
and even calmed his perturbation. Clasping his hands in un- 
uttered agony, he strained them on his palpitating heart, as if 
to force down its resisting emotions. A few moments still of 
conflict between passion and duty—the struggle is over; and 
stretching out his hitherto clasped hands, as if he would have 
embraced the bright idea on which his mind was fixed, he fer- 
vently exclaimed, ‘* Oh Scipio—oh virtue, I am all your 
own!” 

Exhausted by the conflict he had endured, he sunk upon 
his couch : the young hero wept as a fond mother weeps over 
some lost object of her affections. 

The storm of passion was now over ; he could calmly re- 
flect on what was to be done. ‘* Thou didst implore me, my 
Sophinisba, to save thee from captivity and disgrace—by 
death, if no other means were in my power. Is this, then, the 
only alternative? It is. Sophinisba, to be free, must die ! ” 

He rose from his couch with feeble and unconfirmed steps, 
but a resolute and fixed mind. He summoned the faithful 
slave who had the charge of the poison, which, after the man- 
ner of kings in those times, was ever kept in readiness against 
unforeseen adversities. _ When he had prepared the potion, 
Massinissa bade him carry it to Sophinisba, and tell her Mas- 
sinissa would gladly have performed his nuptial engagements ; 
but since a higher duty and a severer destiny forbade him, he 
now offered her the only means by which he could fulfil his 
other promise, of not suffering her to fall into the hands of her 
enemies. 

When the minister of death delivered his message to the 
unfortunate queen, accompanied by the cup of poison, ‘I 
accept,’’ said she, ‘‘ even with gratitude, this nuptial present, 
since it is only thus my Massinissa can save the daughter of a 
hero, and the wife of kings, from humiliation and chains.” 

Then without emotion or hesitation, she swallowed the 
draught of freedom. 
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The blind Mother. 


THE BLIND MOTHER, 
to the letter from her absent child. 


Thou art come, thou messenger of love, 
Afar from a distant land; 

Thou bearest the breathings of one sweet soul, 
And the penning of one dear hand. 


I can feel where thy written characters are, 
And press them with joy to my heart; 
But I fear I have blotted thy glossy leaves 


With tears that needs must start. 


I will not trust to a careless eye 
These precious words to see, 

But patiently wait for the coming friend, 
To breathe its thoughts to me. 


The years have rolled by like a tedious dream 
Since the glorious sun withdrew : 

And a mist crept over the gay green woods, 
And shrouded the heavens of biue. 


They who communed in affection with me, 
Now speak to my ear alone; 

Their bright looks have faded away from my sight : 
Alas, thine have faded, my son. 


I know the pressure of gentle hands, 
And the kiss upon my cheek— 

With voices like music of unseen birds, 
O, kind are the thisgs they speak. 


But memory tells me of beaming eyes, 
Radiant with purest feeling— 

Of soul that sits on the open face, 
Treasures of thought revealing. 


She minds me yet of the clustering curls 
That shade my child’s bright brow : 

The proud free spirit that smiled on his lip, 
How clearly it beams on me now. 


He is far away. It is darkness all, 
And I am alone and lonely— 

The kind little messenger yet is here, 
But he speaks to my fancy only. 


Yet I will press it again to my heart, 
And lay it upon my breast, _ 

And dream it is truly the gentle head 
That here was fain to rest. 


I'll kneel to breathe an earnest prayer 
For blessings on thee, love, 

And rise to think of that far land 
Where we shall dwell above. 


There shall thy mother’s arms again 
In happiness enfold thee ; 

And there, at last, her opened eye, 
In glory shall bebold thee. 

EvERALLIN. 
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THE HERO OF THE PLAGUE. 


When the plague raged violently at Marseilles, every link 
of affection was broken ; the father turned from the child—the 
child from the father ; cowardice and ingratitude no longer ex- 
cited indignation. Misery is at its height when it thus destroys 
every generous feeling—thus dissolves every tie of humanity ! 
The city became a desert, grass grew in the streets, a funeral 
met you at every step. 

The physicians assembled in a body at the Hotel de Ville, 
to hold a consultation on the fearful disease, for which no rem- 
edy had yet been discovered. After a long consultation they 
decided, unanimously, that the malady had a peculiar and mys- 
terious character, which opening a corpse might develope— 
an operation which it was impossible to attempt, since the 
operator must infallibly become a victim in a few hours, be- 
yond the power of human art to save him, as the violence of 
the attack would preclude their administering the customary 
remedies. A dead pause succeeded this fatal declaration 
Suddenly a surgeon named Guyon, in the prime of life, and 
of great celebrity in his profession, rose and said firmly—‘ Be 
it so: I devote myself for the safety of my country. Before 
this numerous assembly, I promise, in the name of humanity 
and religion, that tomorrow, at the break of day, I will dissect 
a corpse, and write down, as I proeeed, what I observe.”’ 

He left the assembly instantly. They admire him, lament 
his fate, and doubt whether he will persist in his design. The 
intrepid and pious Guyon, animated by all the sublime energy 
religion or patriotism can inspire, acted up to his word. He 
had married, and was rich ; and he immediately made his will, 


dictated by justice and piety. He confessed, and at midnight” 


received the sacraments. 
A man had died, in his house, within four-and-twenty hours. 


Guyon, at day-break, shut himself up in the same room ; he 
took with him ink, paper, and a little crucifix. Full of enthu- 
siasm never had he felt more firm or more collected. Kneeling 
before the corpse he wrote—‘‘ Mouldering tenement of an im- 
mortal soul, not only can I gaze on thee without horror, but 
even with joy and gratitude. Thou wilt open to me the gates of 
a glorious eternity. In discovering to me the secret cause of the 
terrible plague which destroys my native city, thou wilt enable 
me to point out some salutary remedy ; thou wilt render my 
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sacrifice useful. Oh God! (continued he) thou wilt bless 
the action thou hast thyself inspired.” 

He began—he finished the dreadful operation, and recorded 
in detail his surgical observations. He then left the room, 
threw the papers into a vase of vinegar, and immediately sought 
the Lazzaretto, where he died in twelve hours—a death ten 
thousand times more glorious than the warrior, who to save his 
country, rushes on the enemies ranks—since, he advances 
with hope, at least, and sustained, admired, and seconded by 
a whole army. 

Physicians who remain firm in the discharge of their duties, 
while the fears of their fellow citizens are prompting them to 
fly from contagion, display that moral courage which is as far 
superior to the physical energy which sustains the soldier in 
battle, as mind is superior to matter. 


FRAGMENTS 


‘* Hope springs eternal in the human breast— 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


Wuo has ever felt, for one short moment, perfect happi- 
ness ! and yet who does not look forward to some future time, 
when his little bark shall glide smoothly down the stream of 
time? Thus are we constituted. Troubles assail us, lest our 
thoughts should never turn from earth ; and hope continually 
points to some glimmering star, or we should sink in the gloo- 
my arms of despair. 

Are we afflicted ? Hope sweetly whispers, the clouds of 
sorrow will quickly pass away. Are we suffering under the 
pinching hand of poverty ? the sunken eye beams brightly, as 
smiling plenty is seen emerging from the surrounding mists. 
Have we eagerly looked forward to the accomplishment of 
some favorite object ? and is the heart sickened by delay and 
disappointment ? a gleam of hope will pierce the gloom, and 
show us the fulfillment of our wishes, or paint still brighter 
visions. But, alas! who ever found his fond anticipations re- 
alized ? The moment when we supposed happiness within our 
reach, when we extended our hands to grasp the smiling phan- 
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tom, like an ignis fatuus she has eluded our grasp, and left us 
to mourn over the rainbow tints of joy, till some new illusive 
dream should again thrill the breast with glad anticipations. 


To tHe G——- Lyceum,—in answer to the question, 
Where would you like to dwell ?—Asia is the land of earth's 
first happiness. There was the garden of Eden, and there the 
Euphrates now rolls in silent grandeur. There Ararat rears 
its head, proudly as when the floating dwelling of earth’s only 
inhabitants was anchored on its friendly summit. It is the land 
of the patriarchs, the land of our blessed Redeemer. But its 
cities are desolated—its temples destroyed—and its moral beau- 
ty has departed. Who could choose a residence among the 
ruins of its ancient greatness ? 

Europe can boast its advance in arts and civilization, its 
warlike heroes, and its men of classic lore. Sunny France 
invites to her vine-clad bowers ; and pleasure and gaiety seem 
to have found a residence beneath her smile. But her fields 
have been drenched with the blood of thousands ; the firm 
and unyielding patriot, the unsuspecting peasant, and feeble, 
helpless woman, were sacrificed alike, at the shrine of popu- 
lar phrenzy. The dark cloud of infidelity has overshadowed 
the land, and nearly extinguished its moral sun. And though 
its lustre is partially restored, it is even now dimmed by monk- 
ish rites an cathalic superstition. 

A thousand thrilling recollections must ever cling around Ita- 
ly and Greece, and [I could almost wish to breathe my last 
sigh on those classic shores. But the wreck of splendor, the 
ruined monument of ancient greatness, would meet the eye at 
every glance ; their heroes have fallen, their poets have strung 
their harps with willows, the thundering eloquence of their 
orators, is drowned by the rolling tide of time. 

England rears her head as queen of the seas, and her power 
is universally acknowledged. But oppression and persecution 
have marked her character, and contending factions even now 
disturb her peace : famine has often stalked through a part of 
her united kingdom, while the hard-earned penny has been 
wrested from the hand of the indigent. 

_In answer then to the question, where would you like to 
dwell ? I would reply, where liberty dwells, where freedom of 
thought is tolerated, where the light of the Gospel shines, 
where the unfortunate find a friend and the stranger a home. 
But where is this happy land? In the United States of 
America. Here has our happy lot been cast, and my friends, 
if we ever feel a murmuring thought arise, let us converse a 
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moment with the records of other lands, and while we witness 
the oppression, superstition and degradation that do and have 
prevailed, let our hearts be filled with thankfulness to our Hea- 
venly Father, that he has permitted us to inhale the breath of 


moral, of social, and of political freedom. 
EDITH. 


FRIENDSHIP’S TRIBUTE. 


Many a lovely woman wastes away beneath the withering 
blight of disease or calamity, and goes down to the grave, her 
many beautiful thoughts and vivid imaginings untold and un- 
known. The inspirations of genius, the hoardings of talent, 
the treasures of knowledge, laid away like a sealed book in 
the dark and silent grave. 


Such an one was the gifted being* whose untimely fate all _ 


who had the privilege of knowing her deplore. Her mind 
was rich in knowledge, and beautifully grouped imagery. Its 
peculiar characteristics were sensibility, elegance and dignity, 
and might be likened to a delicate instrument which a skillful 
hand would cause to discourse sweet music, but which a harsh 
touch would disorder. She possessed the dangerous gift of 
ardent and tenacious affections, and happy was it for her that 
those affections were, at a very early period, interested in the 
sublime truths of the Christian revelation. Her devotedness 
to religion was cherished without ostentation or display, in the 
depths of her guileless heart. 

We have no means of determining the attainments of such 
a mind, when allowance is made for the mental waste of pro- 
tracted sickness. All must be aware, from observation or 
experience, how heavily the spirit is bowed to earth by the 
perishing body. The early attainments of my friend in litera- 
ture were far beyond those of most girls of her age and oppor- 
tunities : the developement of her mind was rapid, but her 
talents were not of an order to court observation or seek indul- 
gence from display. Her gifts and graces were truly feminine, 
and seen most lovely in the light of home ; and though, from 


* Miss Sarah Anderson Hough, of Gloucester. She deceased last March. 
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this circumstance, they might escape the observation of the 
many, they were truly known and highly valued by her inti- 
mate friends, who were capable of appreciating her worth. 
The most endearing traits of her character were touchingly 
displayed in those compositions, written not for the eye of the 
ublic or the applause of the world: in her letters to her 
riends were breathed the pure wishes and elevated thoughts of 
her mind and heart. The letters of a woman are the best 
interpreters of her genius, and the best proofs of her attain- 
ments. The correspondence of this young lady, from a very 
early period of her life, would not suffer by comparison with 
the most perfect models of epistolary composition before the 
ublic. 
4 We have known and loved her—but she is gone. Spring 
has breathed again over the land, brightening every eye and 
gladdening every heart—but it could not revive the tenant of 
the grave. Let it be our consolation that her life was a pre- 
paration for a perennial spring. Summer has come: the 
time of flowers and sunshine—they may bloom and brighten 
over her resting place : we may place there the rose—beauty’s 
emblem, the lily, which tells of innocence, the myrtle of con- 
stancy, and they will be but faint types of her loveliness, 
her purity and truth—she heeds them not. But we may confi- 
dently hope that she is dwelling where the flowers are cherish- 
ed by the smiles of angels, and the light of the day is from 
the face of her God. ? 


July. 1832. M. M. C. 


SENTIMENT. 


He who can hear a noble sentiment, without applauding it, 
has not honor—and he who can read a beautiful and_ sublime 
poem, without a wish to excel it, has not genius. 
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The Harvest Moon. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


Bright planet of even ! 

The husbandman’s blessing, 
That gleams at the sheafing, 
And shines at the dressing ; 
That cheers up the lonely, 
And makes glad the hearth, 
Which then, and then only, 
Réechoes with mirth. 


Bright candle of even ! 
That lights up the vale, 
When the faries are weaving 
Their rings on the dale ; 
How many lay sleeping, 
Who gazed on you last? 
How many are weepin 

Who think of the past? 


The maiden is sighing 

Who loved to behold, 

When the fern ow] was crying, 
Thy broad disk of gold; 

The herdsman is keeping 

His watch by the dead, 

And the widow is weeping 
For those that have fled. 


The wolf hates thy brightness, 
The fox seeks his lair, 

The swain seeks with lightness 
The side of his fair: 

The spaniel is baying, 

And the wild swan and loon 
On the calm lake are playing, 
By the light of the moon. 


On the wild waste of waters 

The seaman rejoices, 

And he thinks of the cotters 

And the hum of their voices; 
While the scenes of his childhood 
Come rushing before him, 

The hamlet and wild-wood, 

And fond one that bore him. 


Though many are weeping 
For spirits p 
Still many are keeping 

Thy vigil light-hearted. 
Blest Parent of light ! 

Oh grant me the boon, 

To gaze with delight 

On the bright harvest moon. 
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THE LITTLE LADY 


Nogopy lives in vain,’ my kind aunt Mary used to re- 
mark, meaning that every one did a little good. When I de- 
sired her to particularize, and named the widow Morgan, who 
scolded her husband into his grave, (a fate as awful, though not 
as mysterious, as the exit of the ever-to-be-lamented-martyr- 
Morgan-of-masonic-memory), and slandered her neighbors as 
though she were an anti-social ; why, the kind lady, my aunt, 
always insisted that Mrs. Morgan was neat. This I did not 
consider a redeeming virtue ; but rather as enhancing her dis- 
agreeable qualities, because she made her neatness the pretext 
to make every one in her own house uncomfortable, and to 
rail at every body out of it. And yet in these cholera times 
neatness is a cardinal virtue ; and if the widow Morgan were 
living she would be the- paragon of perfection. The ‘‘Com- 
mittee,”’ as hawk-eyed as they are, would spy no nuisances to 
‘¢report,” in her domicile, I assure them. 

The widow Morgan is not—but my story may go on—I 
never intended to describe her. She was what a Frenchman 
would term une harpie, not precisely answering to the harpies 
of mythological memory ; but look in the dictionary and learn 
the difference. Mrs. Morgan had two daughters, Joanna and 
Jemima—twins, as the alliteration of their names, I hope, will 
suggest. It is a very great trouble to me to explain and give 
reasons for matters that never were regulated by reason. So 
I shall only say that I know not by what authority this manner 
of naming twins is sanctioned ; but I do know the custom 

revails, generally, and those who do not conform, always think 
it incumbent on them to apologize, for the liberty of dissent, 
by remarking that the boys were named for their grandpapas, 
or the girls for their grandmamas. Joanna and Jemima seem- 
ed to have nothing in unison except the first and last letters of 
their names. Jemima, (I must name her first, for though the 
youngest born she is the now the eldest, having outlived her 
sister,) was dark as a Spaniard—hair, eyes, complexion per- 
fectly in keeping. Joanna was white as a Swede. Jemima 
had a sarcastic physiognomy, long, sharp, and keen—while 
Joanna’s face was round as Norval’s shield, and as quiet as a 
Dutch maiden’s smile. But the mightiest difference was in 
their proportions. Joanna was tall, O, how tall! it was 
enough to make ones head dizzy to look up to her’s. Willis’ 
description applied to her, would not appear what it does in 
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the text—rhodomontade ; she seemed indeed ‘‘ Too tall to 
walk beneath the stars.”’ Jemima, on the contrary, might have 
represented Mignon or Finella; (said invidiously to be the 
same, as if Scott would have copied from Geethe ! ) she was 
so small, slim and fairy-like. When the sisters walked to- 
gether, dressed as they always did, and as twin sisters always 
should, exactly similar, they always reminded me of the Oo, 
when the first is a capital ; alike, and yet how different ! 

‘¢ Extremes in nature equal ends produce ”—is an axiom of 
Pope, which I can far easier quote than comprehend. His 
philosophy is, as I think, often misty, and the above, if ap- 

_ plied to my heroines would be sheer nonsense. They were 
‘** extremes ” certainly, and there was no equality whatever in 
their dispositions, or in the effect their characters produced 
on those who knew them. Jemima, though so seemingly in- 
significant, was always raising a whirlwind both at home and 
in society, while Joanna remained as fixed and tranquil as the 
White Hills after the avalanche has fallen and the storm pass- 
ed away. 

I wish I understood Phrenology. Then would I descant 
on the organic developments which, notwithstanding the exact 
similarity of education, decided the difference in the disposi- 
tions of these twin sisters. I should like to hear the learned 
doctor Spurzheim settle this matter. I should like to inquire 
whether there was originally a mental difference which made 
the dissimilarity : or whether the larger space in which the 
spirit of Joanna had liberty to expand, caused the serenity 
which always predominated in her character? If this ques- 
tion were decided in the affirmative, then it would follow, of 
course, that the narrow dimensions of Jemima was the cause 
of her restless and uncomfortable temper ; as steam, the more 
it is compressed, becomes more active and more dangerous. 
But this decision would be hardly fair for the little ladies, ex- 
cept it were distinctly understood that they had the power, by 
a judicious cultivation of their faculties, to remedy every natu- 
ral defect. Every little lady, who feels that impatience of 
spirit is her infirmity, must exert herself to the utmost to cor- 
rect it, and there is no doubt but she will succeed ; and then 
the vivacity which always characterizes such temperaments, 
will render her exceedingly charming. 

I have said Jemima outlived her quiet sister, and that is all 
the story ; for neither ever had a lover, there being too great 
a contrast between them to have either appear advantageously. 
I have been told that several widowers were recommended to 
Joanna, and probably she might have been established, had 
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not the disposition of her sister been so notorious. It requires 
the courage of a Petruchio to be connected with a shrew. I 
always shrink when I hear a young lady called spirited. It is 
nothing in itself ; but the idea of spirit, when applied to tem- 
a, never seems amiable. What cause has a young 
ady for the exhibition of spirit? She may be firm, but she 
should always be mild. 


THE REFORMER. 


** Could women be made to feel the influence which they possess, and to give 


that influence its right direction, they would effect a work for which they would well ° 


deserve immortality.”—Ladies’ Magazine. Vol. V. No. 8. 


Ou, that the force of those few words might sink deep into 
the heart of every female reader! oh, that woman could be 
made sensible of her influence upon society! and we might 
well look forward to that anticipated period, when the world 
shall be at peace—when there shall be nothing to hurt or of- 
fend. 

Is it inquired, how such influence exists, and how it may 
be universally exerted ? We may briefly answer, Nature is its 
parent, and it must operate upon individual hearts. I am not 
conscious of exaggeration when I affirm it my serious belief, 
that woman holds the helm of society. It is not society that 
makes female character, but female character that lends its 
charm and value to society ; and if there be a fashionable care- 
lessness, vanity, or depravity abroad, let us search at the core 
for the defect, and, to quote a celebrated English divine, 
‘¢not blame the hand of the dial, if it points at a false hour, 
when the fault is in the wheels that direct it.” 

Is not woman a wife ? Is not woman a mother ? and should 
we, then, hesitate in our declarations of her influence? It 
would be a work of supererogation to descant upon the duties 
which must exist in such relations. Nor am I competent to 
enlarge upon such a subject. But let me describe what I 
would wish a sister to be. 

Nature’s endowments are to be thrown out of considera- 
tion ; if personal attractions and mental strength are denied 
us, it is vain and presumptuous to repine. Art can never be- 
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stow physical beauty, or intellectual capacity ; but, supposing 
her blessed by nature with the.common advantages, the mind 
may be moulded by art, and the loveliness, the purity, the 
grandeur of the moral being, be affected by education and cir- 
cumstances. 

Let my sister first, then, have a proper regard for the sa- 
cred duties of life ; let her be conscious of her responsibleness 
to an omniscient being. Lady, do not turn away : I will not 
sermonize : mistake not my meaning. I advocate no gloomy 
retirement—no bigoted denunciation of pleasure and rational 
amusement—no undue rigidity or demureness of deportment— 
no; tothe unreasonably grave I would exclaim with Fuller, 
‘¢ Fools! who to persuade men that angels lodge in their hearts, 
hang out a devil for a sign in their faces.”” But I would cen- 
sure the levity and thoughtlessness of those who conceive it 
unfashionable to be pious, and therefore ridicule every thing 
pure and holy. If the mistaken female were only conscious how 
much more amiable and lovely she appears, how much more ea- 
gerly her society is courted, where she at the very least mani- 
fests an outward respect for religion, she would never permit a 
thought to influence her heart, or an expression to escape her 
lips, which could be construed into irreverence for the sacred 
precepts of Christianity. Here, then, reform should hegin ; 
and the youthful supplicant for favor would receive from the 
lady of his love no encouragement for idle or unprincipled 
sentiments—the husband would be weaned from his loose ca- 
reer by orderly example at home—the child would be trained 
up in the ways of pleasantness, by the inculcations of a vir- 
tuous mother. 

The scourge of public opinion is heavy upon the profanity 
of young men ; let it also fall in unmitigated severity upon the 
idle expressions of the female tongue. A word, unnoticed 
from a male, would, uttered by a female, jar harshly upon a 
delicate and refined ear; and yet it is too common, among 
those who pretend to lead the ton, to imbibe the low slang of 
the day, and season their simplest conversation with foolish 
and unlady-like expressions. 

Is it the prerogative of the fashionable young lady, to talk 
as wildly and senselessly as she wills? Has her lip a carte 
blanche for freedom of expression ? Then let my sister re- 
tire from the circles of gentility, and ‘‘ find tongues in trees and 
books in the running brooks.” Let not the pollution of un- 
meaning phrases and half-uttered oaths defile the purity of wo- 
man’s.lips. Such exclamations are unbecoming her dignity and 
delicacy, and afford at least negative encouragement to grosser 
profanity in the male circle. 
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Woman must be conscious of her power over the heart of 
man. Even the subtilty of the wily serpent was impotent 
against the virtue of our first parent, and Eve was made the 
tool of persuasion. Who can resist female blandishments ? 
Masculine vigor and firmness bend to woman’s charms. It 
was not the supplications and expiatory offerings of a nation 
that moved the stern heart of the Roman to save an empire— 
Coriolanus bowed to the entreaties of a woman. When all the 
arts, exertions and resources of the Soldan and his followers, 
were of no avail against the Christian heroes, female artifices 
were employed to subdue their holy valor ; and the flower of 
Chivalry had like to have been plucked by the tiny ‘but beauti- 
ful hand of woman. 

The mutual attentions of the sexes are natural and desira- 
ble ; but let the young lady never eneourage gallantry, at the 
expense of duty ; let her sacrifice vanity to individual good, 
and the young man will have less inducement to surrender in- 
dustry to an idle fondness of female society. 

A mistaken notion prevails among many, that an independ- 
ence of a parent’s advice, is womanly : and often have [ heard 
expressions from the daughter’s lips, which argued little for 
filial affection. Here is false pride—the same foolish feeling 
that induces in young men the idea that they can never be- 
come old, till they can puff a cigar gracefully, and sip wine 
with epicurean zest. True nobility of soul will ever acknow!l- 
edge the authority of a superior, and take pleasure in parental 
advice. 

I appeal to the female heart, if the respect and affection 
which a son, however old, shows for a parent, be not more 
agreeable to it, than an affirmation of independence, however 

eremptorily uttered. And never does woman appear more 
loch than when aiding parental infirmity, and submitting with 
deference to parental opinion. The mother advises the daugh- 
ter to refrain from attendance at a ball; the daughter, in her 
self-competency, follows her own inclination, and disregards 
the parent’s wishes: is not this disobedience? is not such 
conduct filial irreverence ? To be sure the offender is not a 
child, and a frown is her only punishment ; but because she is 
not subject to severer chastisement, her crime is not the less. 
I would prefer the lonely sprig that flourished unnoticed under a 
mother’s approving eye, to the splendid flower, glorious in beau- 
ty, but blossoming only in the glare of the public gaze. It is this 
real or affected indifference to a parent’s opinion, that has led 
many a youthful votary of female society, to disobedience and 
error ; and, among what are denominated ‘ladies of the world,’ 
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the innocent novice is often betrayed, from fear of ridicule, 
into expressions, if not sentiments, of disrespect towards a 
once beloved and revered parent. 

Among the higher circles, domestic gambling is a corroding 
vice. I donot object to amusements where they are not iden- 
tified with the pleasures of the gaming-table ; bat where arti+ 
ficial stimulants are necessary to render a sport interesting, it 
had better be given up at once. No matter how small the 
stake is—it is enough to rouse passions and excite feelings 
which should slumber forever. Our natural propensities are 
too violent of themselves ; and need rather the curb than the 
spur in their progress. 

The nightly example of the card-table in the domestic cir- 
cle, is an inducement to the young man to extravagance and 
dissipation abroad ; and leads to uniform attendance upon a 
more extended and fatal species of gambling. There is for 
him but one long stride from the noiseless and almost unno- 
ticed evening game at home, to the wild and riotous dissipation 
of less scrupulous companions of his own sex. Should some 
female reader exclaim, ‘‘ This vice is not so pernicious as it 
seems,”’ let me reply in the words of Hamlet, 


** It seems ! Madam‘? nay, it is: I know not seems.” 


I have advanced nothing upon hypothesis ; actual observa- 
tion has been my teacher, and upon observation I rely for ve- 
racity. Let then the female encourage and strengthen by her 
example and smiles, the pure affections and elevated aspira- 
tions of the other sex. Let Her unfurl the standard of mo- 
rality, and the world will rally round it. Let her eye and lip 
pronounce a curse upon vice, and virtue will be the only pass- 


port to reputation and happiness. | 
H. U. C. 


REFLECTIONS. 


No person can be happy who seeks only his own happmess. 
We must have some object in life, beyond the narrow circle 
of our own personal wants and wishes, to sustain the heart and 


mind with the consciousuess of being useful. 
52 
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{ AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


q Tuis association held its third annual meeting, August 23. 
The opening address, by the Hon. Francis C. Gray, was, we 
learn, highly approved by a numerous and intelligent audience; 
| but as we had not the opportunity of being present we can 
i ~~ speak of its merits by report. 

i his address, and the lectures delivered during the sitting 
| ef the Institute, are to be published ; yet we think our readers 
i) will be gratified with the sketch of a few we had the pleasure of 
4 hearing. It will be but a faint sketch to be sure ; for we have 
, no note book except our memory ; and a mingling of so many 
brilliant, eloquent, and excellent remarks, is not very favorable 
to a correct description of any individual effort. 

HI health prevented our steady attendance, which we regret 
for our own sake ; particularly as we thereby lost the privilege 
of listening to the lectures of Mr. Ticknor and Dr. Hayward ; 
4 both extolled as deserving great applause. But we have the 
: anticipated pleasure of reading these performances, thanks to 


the age of print. 
The first lecture we heard was from the Rev. J. Pierpont, 
of Boston. The subject—‘‘ The moral influence of the phys- 
ical sciences.” No description of ours, would do justice to 
the happy and impressive manner in which Mr. Pierpont en- 
i forced his sentiments, while he dwelt on the wisdom of the 
i Creator, as it is manifested in his works, and then described 
i the effect which communion with him, through that medium, 
has on the character and happiness of his rational creatures. 

| The objection to the study of the physical sciences, urged by 
the conscientious, on the ground that such researches have a 
| tendency to weaken the authority of the Bible, and dispose 
i philosophers to scepticism respecting revealed religion, was t 
discussed, and shown to be unfounded as an argument against 
the study, and unjust as a general conclusion against those who 
have pursued it. On this part of his subject Mr. Pierpont 
was truly eloquent ; and we hope and believe his lecture will 
have a salutary influence in removing prejudices from the 
minds of the pious respecting the utility of scientific research- 
es. Such will find in this ‘elder scripture, writ by God’s 
own hand,’’ the best interpretation of that which he has 
given by his prophets apd apostles. 


* * * 
A lecture on ‘“‘On Rewards and Punishments,” by John 
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A. Vaughan, of Hallowell, Maine, then followed. The mild 


and persuasive manner of this gentleman was perfectly conso- 
nant with the theory he advocated—that love was the sceptre 
of education, the only sure and safe means of developing the 
powers and faculties of a child. Mr. V. maintained that re- 
wards, which have for their object the awakening of a selfish 
ambition, are pernicious. A boy should not be urged to study 
by the motive of excelling his classmates, or even that he may 
become a distinguished man. His own personal success is 
not to be made the chief object of his pursuit: but he should be 
incited to diligence by the happiness he can thereby confer on 
his parents, friends, and instructor—the good he can become 
qualified to perform in society ; and as soon as he can be made 
to understand his moral responsibility, which is very early, his 
duty to the God who gave him his faculties to be improved, 
should be taught as a leading motive to industry. These are 
Christian principles, that can always be safely practised. ‘They 
are as necessary for the man as the boy, for the aged as the 
young. There need be no unlearning, no altering in this love- 
to-God and love-to-man system. Lay the foundation of rec- 
titude thus strong, and every step is safe and onward. Im- 
press the heart of the young with this seal of moral goodness, 
and you have commenced a volume of life from which not a 

age need be erased, nor evena line blotted. Mr. V. be- 
at that if this kind, and rational, and Christian mode (which 
every where enforces gentleness and mercy) of government 
were carefully and consistently followed in schools, that pun- 
ishments would be rarely necessary. He thinks that severity, 
even when followed by apparent reform, is seldom perma- 
nently beneficial. It may deter from crime, but it will not 
make the criminal love that which is good. A child must be 
imbued with a desire to do well because it is right thus to act, 
or there will be no dependence on his obedience. — 

The absurd and arbitrary rules established by some teachers, 
which punishes every fault of the same grade with the same 
severity, without inquiring into the motives or circumstances 
of the transgression, was touchingly illustrated by Mr. V. 
Not long since a little boy from the country entered a school 
in Boston, where to smile, was a capital crine. The boy 
was seen to smile ; the impartial master, probably thinking 
this a good opportunity of impressing the new pupil with the 
full sense of school discipline, punished him severely. The 
child went to his boarding place in sadness, and to the inqui- 
ries of his friends, he poe La that he had been punished at 
school: ‘‘ But,” said the poor home-sick child, ‘I could 
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not help laughing, for I was thinking of grandmother 
ussy.”” 

P We have always thought it a most unreasonable and cruel 
thing to punish children for smiling. A cheerful, elastic tem- 
perament will exite them to gladness on occasions which seem 
to grown people very trifling ; but this temperament is neces- 
1 sary to the health and improyement of children. They learn 
_ better and faster, when their minds are at ease and cheerful, 
than when depressed by frowns, and compelled to sit as though 
they were in the presence of the grand Inquisitor. It may be 
a asked, ‘* Would we not have the laws of school maintained ?” 
i Most certainly: but we would never have it made penal to 
i smile, unless the pupil were engaged in play. A child fre- 
a quently smiles when seeing some odd exhibition of others, 
and he cannot help it ; and he sometimes looks very joyous 


at the thought of something he has done, or intends doing. 
Sometimes the pleasure of a new idea, or a ludicrous descrip- 
tion in his lesson will make him laugh involuntarily. We 
have seen this effect. And does a child deserve whipping 
for such a burst of vivacity ? 
| Mr. Vaughan displayed as much judgment in discriminating 
iq the methods by which the intellect might be incited to action 
i through the influence of the affections and the moral feelings, 
as he did benevolence in his suggestions on the manner of 
controlling the passions and modelling the character by that 
firmness which is always consistent and watchful, but never 
severe. The lecture was an excellent one. 
* * * * * 

Saturday afternoon was occupied by a discussion on ‘‘School 
\ Discipline ;” the spirit of this debate was rather too ani- 
mated. 

a There were two lectures Monday forenoon, which, we un- 
i derstand, (we did not hear them,) were good and calculated to 
be useful. The lecture in the afternoon, by Mr. Are 
questions prepared for School Books useful in instruction ?” 
i seemed rather too elaborate for the occasion. The practical 
‘ purposes of the Institute require facts rather than fine rhetor- 
if ical figures. The sentiments advanced were correct, un- 
doubtedly, and the style and language’ elevated—but, after all, 
examples are better than metaphors to enforce an illustration. 
This truth writers and lecturers are slow to learn. 
| The lecture, by Mr. Lowell Mason, that followed, was ex- 
i ceedingly interesting. He gave a clear and concise descrip- 
tion of the Pestalozzian method of instructing children in yo- 
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cal music, illustrating the principles by the performances of his 
pupils. Mr. Mason has been, for several months, engaged in 
teaching on this pian, and all who heard the sweet singing of 
his little scholars, will bear witness to his complete success. 
There is no benevolence more pure, than that which labors to 
increase the innocent pleasures of the young, while improving 
their powers of mind. 

* * * * * 

A lecture ‘“‘On Education,” by Dr. Spurzheim, of Ger- 
many, was announced for Tuesday morning, and the hall was 
tilled at an early hour. Much was anticipated, and we be- 
lieve expectation was highly gratified. The subject of edu- 
cation has been so fully and frequently discussed among us, 
and the most approved treatises on the subject are so well 
known, that it could not be reasonably supposed that even Dr. 
Spurzheim would have treated us with a theory entirely new. 
It was not novelty that he attempted, but in the management 
of his subject he exhibited that knowledge of its importance 
and zeal for its success, which made a profound impression on 
his audience. He appeared the philanthropist as well as the 
philosopher, 

In discussing the subject, he dwelt much on the importance 
of cultivating all the powers, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
of the human being, and developing them in harmony with 
each other. This he considered the province of education. 
The teacher could not create; he could not annihilate ; but 
he could modify. All the faculties of man were good when 
rightly known, and controlled, and balanced. 

Dr. Spurzheim was very successful and eloquent when il- 
lustrating his sentiments. But the limits of one lecture did 
not permit him to particularize and explain how we might ob- 
tain that knowledge of human nature, which he deems so ne- 
cessary to the conducting of education. The different mod- 
ifications of character in individuals, he thinks, have their 
foundation in nature, and these different inclinations must be 
understood before education can be applied in the best man- 
ner, and with the most salutary effects. We suppose the aid of 
phrenology must here be invoked, and we are very happy to 
hear that it is expected Dr. Spurzheim will deliver a course 
of lectures on that subject. There is much interest excited, 
and no doubt but a course of lectures from him would be highly 
popular. His manner as a speaker is very pleasing, and he 
has a great advantage in being able to lecture without notes. 
Why do not our own public speakers attend more to this cir- 
cumstance ?>—He made apologies for his imperfect pronunci= 
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ation of our language, but these were unnecessary. He 
speaks it well. 
* * saa * * 

A lecture from Mr. White, of South Carolina, ‘‘ On the 
Condition of Popular Education at the South,” was an excel- 
lent, luminous, and exceedingly well spoken address. In ex- 
amining the causes which have operated to keep popular ed- 
ucation in its degraded state at the South, Mr. White named 
slavery and the neglect of female education as the most prom- 
inent. Another evil had been the employment of mercenary 
teachers from abroad, and the preference of a foreign educa- 
tion. But these things were passing away. A better and 
brighter day was rising on the South. Their high-minded 
people were beginning to do their own mental work, and the 
diffusion of learning was increasing their moral improvement 
and means of happiness. Mr White anticipated the blessed 
results of popular education with the enthusiasm of a_ patriot, 
and the benevolence of a Christian. The lecture will, we 
hope, be extensively circulated at the South. 

* * * * * * * * 

Tuesday afternoon Mr. Calhoun of Springfield gave a lec- 
‘ture “‘ On the duties of School Committes.”” A very sensi- 
ble and practical discourse certainly, and the speaker was 
complimented in the manner, we should think mos* ¢rateful 
to himself, by the vote, unanimously passed, requesting him 
to prepare his lecture for immediate publication. Few things 
of this world afford more satisfaction to a good man, than to 
know that his efforts to be useful are likely to succeed. Mr. 
Calhoun evidently prepared his paper with a view to the pub- 
lic benefit, but there was one sentiment which for the honor 
of our own New-England, we do hope will be qualified or ex- 
punged. - We allude to the sentiment ‘‘ that a Yankee can al- 
ways be moved by appeals to his purse, and that money is the 
chief object in his calculations ;”’ and this too, said without any 
reprehension of the grovelling and sordid principle! What 
could our worst enemies say which would exhibit our people 
in amore degrading light? Mrs. Trollope’s assertion, that 
the Yankees had no moral principle, was not so bad, because 
she would allow we had some national pride and abundance of 
patriotism. 

Observations of this kind, from men so high in public es- 
teem as Mr. Calhoun, do great mischief in another point of 
view. They associate our whole population with the merce- 
nary spirit of those adventurers, who are so much, and de- 
servedly despised in other sections of our country. And the 
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selfish character, thus fastened on Yankees, is not just. No 
people are more noble, and truly generous, when a worthy 
and proved object is presented. A thousand instances of lib- 
eral expenditure for the public good, might be cited to prove 
this : but Mr. Calhoun furnished an excellent one, which we 
will briefly quote as we recollect it. A certain town in this 
state was very penurious in granting money for the support of 
its schools. ‘The school committe and teachers wished for a 
more liberal supply, but, like sensible men and Yankees, they 
showed that they intended to employ the money advanta- 
geously for the people, before they required them to advance 
it. ‘The committee and teachers, acting in concert, labored 
for several years to raise the character of the common schools, 
and to interest the parents in the education of their children. 
They succeeded ; and then the committee asked for a greater 
appropriation, and the teachers for higher wages. "The money 
was granted without a murmur, and the school funds raised 
from 1200 to 4100; a yearly advance of almost three thou- 
sand dollars! This could never have been done among a 
people whose highest standard of excellence was cash. 
* * * * * 
The various resolutions offered at the close of the sitting, 
called forth some of the finest flashes of eloquence which we 
heard. Our limits will not now permit us to do justice to the 
remarks of James G. Carter, respecting the ‘‘ objects, condi- 
tion and prospects of the Institute ;” but if we can remember 
so long, we will return to the subject next month. But we 
cannot refrain from expressing our gratitude in behalf of our 
own sex, to Messrs. Pierpont and Sullivan for the kind man- 
ner in which they noticed the attendance of the female teach- 
ers. We do think it was a defect in the exercises of this year 
that so little attention was paid to the influences of female edu- 
cation. More than half the assembled teachers were females, 
and two thirds if not more of the audience were of that sex. 
Whatever of honor belongs to the character of teachers, 
and the gentlemen of the Institute insisted it was the most hon- 
ourable profession on earth, must be shared with woman. 
She is the teacher appointed by God over the young unfolding 
mind, and her station cannot be supplanted. What signifies 
the talk about the ‘‘school master and, how he takes the 
child from the nursery and leads it on in the way it should go ? ” 
His influence, at the best, can only reach a few of its wants, 
and be continued,for six hours out of the twenty-four. No; till 
the school master exerts himself to interest female influence in 
the great purposes of education he never will succeed. No 
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system of instruction, however good, will raise man to his ap- 
propriate station of a rational and moral being, till the domes- 
tic and the academic are united in aim, in principle, and in ac- 
tion. Woman must be educated ; for while she is ignorant 
men never can be wise. And besides her influence in private 
] life, as an instructress in schools, her services will be invaluable. 
Perhaps it would not be best that female teachers should be 
iW admitted members of the Institute, though we see no objection 
q in their sex. They are permitted to become members of 
i) churches and of benevolent societies, and temperance societies ; 
y and we see nothing in the constitution of the Institute of In- 
a struction which is incompatible with the female character. 
| True they would not desire to vote or speak, but they might 
be, and we think they ought to be, invited to contribute infor- 
mation respecting the state of the schools in which they are 
engaged. The information might be given in writing, and the 
manner in which they discharged this duty would be a good 
criterion of their qualifications for their business. It would 
also tend greatly to their improvement. When nothing is 


4 required it is the nature of the human mind to repose. We 
a must task its powers before we can know their excellence. 

To conclude, the lectures were well attended during the 
if whole week—maugre the cholera—and we believe the mem- 


bers and the audience generally were deeply impressed with 
ie the important benefits which the Institute of Instruction is con- 
i ferring on the literary and moral interests of our country. 


DAVID AND APSALOM. 


The white-haired psalmist turned, with quivering tip, 

‘To the stern warrior, * I will see my boy.” 

Sudden at Joub’s call, a springing step, 

And a young voice, thrilling, and clear, and soft. 

As the blest melody of David’s harp, 

Came sweetly on his bent and listening ear ; 

And lo! a radiant being, kneeling there, 

All perfect in his youthful loveliness. 

How beautiful ! that proud, yet trembling boy, 

With his bright tresses sweeping to the ground, 

And hiding the fair brow he dared not raise. 

Ah! even then, the guilty flush was on it, 

And the red Jip was cnrling in its scorn, 

While his forgiving father gazed in love, ; 

Fond and unchanged and irrepressible, a ee 

On him, for whom his mighty heart was grieved. 

. “‘ My son! my poor and erring Absalom ! 
ne And David bent his white and kingly head, 

And his loeks mingled in their silver flow, 

With the rich sunlight ringlets of the youth, 

As he looked up to meet his father’s kiss. | 
LEONTINE. 
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IS IT FASHIONABLE * 


Is it fashionable >—That is the question respecting any new 
mode of dress, or speech, or manner, or conduct. Will fash- 
ion always be consulted before fitness ? Shall we always be 
subjected to the European standard of fashion ? and will its 
sanctions always screen indelicacies in dress, improprieties in 
speech and behavior from censure? Well, we cannot say, a 
reform is going on, and milliners, like monarchs, may have to 
submit to common sense and constitutional forms. We are 
sanguine in the hope that reason and correct moral feeling will 
finally triumph, and that a standard of costume and character, 
independent of whim, vanity and selfishness, will be estab- 
lished among good society. But then we believe in the mil- 
lenium. 

A coterie of ladies at Amsterdam edit a periodical paper 
called the ‘‘ Euphrosyne.”” It was this paper which first 
proposed the creation of a national costume for the female 
lieges of the Dutch sovereign ; and its example has been fol-. 
lowed by a coterie of gentlemen, who now publish a *‘ Journal’ 
for the promotion of a National Costume, for the Gentlemen, 
and the Encouragement of National Industry.” 

. Now we have often advocated the introduction of an Ameri- 
can costume, one in simplicity, modesty and neatness becom- 
ing a great republican nation, whose motto in fashions as in 
freedom, should be—‘‘ An example to the world.” 

If American editors would but engage in this cause with the 
zeal of the worthy Mynheers, we should confidently expect 
success in this matter of a national costume. Now we can 
only hope. However, we will propose a few rules in our de- 
partment of regulating female costume, as a saiple of our 
taste. These will be prohibitory merely. Every person 
knows the necessity of eradicating or exposing false notions 
before enforcing right ideas. | 

I. No lady shall wear more than seven distinct colors in 
her dress at the same time—that being enough to form a rain- 
bow. 

II. No lady shall wear colored or clouded stockings with 
a white dress. 

Ifi. No married lady shall appear in a pink bonnet. td 
should like to extend this prohibition to all ladies over four~ 
teen.) 

IV. No lady, who hopes to be married, shall: wear the heny 
of her gown above her ancles. 

53 
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Lzcenps or THe West. By James Hall, Author of Letters from the West. 


‘Philadelphia: Harrison Hall. pp. 265. 


There needs no eulugium to recommend the productions of Judge Hall—whatever 
he has endorsed has been popular, and so we took up this volume with the certainty 
of liking it. The expectation of being gratified is not always the most favorable 
mood in which to examine a book or a beauty: but this time the ordeal was success- 
ful, It is full of interest from its novel and picturesque descriptions: the rich scenery 
of the West seems to start out in living blossom and freshness beneath the pen of the 
writer. With the exception of Mr. Flint’s powerful delineations; we have had no 
touches of western life, and manners, and scenery, which at all compare with the 
sketches given in this volume. We give from the first story, ‘‘ The Backwoodsman,” 
a description of a camp meeting we think admirable. 


** The ground was a beautiful elevation, sloping off on all sides, and crowned 
with a thick growth of noble forest-trees. ‘The smallest of these, together with all 
the under , were carefully removed, leaving a few of the most stately, whose 
long branches formed a thick canopy, at an elevation of fifty feet from the ground. 
The camp was laid off in a large square, three sides of which were occupied by 


huts, and the fourth by the stand or pulpit. The whole of the enclosed area_was 
filled with seats Fosighly hewed out of logs.” 
* * * * * * 


The balmy freshness of the morning air, the splendor of the rising sun, the 
stillness of the forest, and the wild graces of the surrounding scenery, gave a won- 
derful interest to this voluntary matin service. It was thus our first parents wor- 
sbiped their Creator in Paradise, thus the early Christians assembled in groves and 

juded places ; and so close is the union between good taste and religious feeling, 


- that while civilized nations have set apart the most splendid edifices for worship, ru- 


der communities, in a similar spirit, assemble for the same purpose at the most gen- 
jal hour, and the most picturesque spot. The heart powerfully excited by generous 
feelings always becomes romantic ; the mind elevated by the noble pursuit of a high 
object becomes enlarged and refined ; and although such impulses may be temporary, 
the virtuous actions which they produce have a tendency towards the soft, the grace- 
ful, and the picturesque, in their development. After the morning hymn, the 
rs ascended the stand. and service was performed before breakfast. The 

rest of the day, with the exception of short intervals for refreshments, was filled in 
the same manner. But nothing could exceed the solemn and beautiful effect of the 
meeting at night. The huts were all illuminated, and lights were fastened to the 
trunks of tlie trees, throwing a glare upon the overhanging canopy of leaves, now 
beginning to be tinged: with the rich hues of autumn, which gave it the appearance 
of a splendid arch finely carved and exquisitely shaded. All around was the dark 
of the forest, deepened to intense blackness by its contrast with the brilliant 

of ‘the camp.” 
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The effect of religious feelings on the mind and heart of a young and lovely female 
is an exquisite picture. 


‘* As they rode slowly along, they were deeply engaged in conversation; but it was 
easy to see, from the sedate demeanor of Ellen Singleton, that the subject was 
suited to the day and occasion. She was naturally gay and volatile; but latterly her 
thoughts had been turned to the subject of religion; and as the day approached when 
she was to take upon her the vows of wedlock, and to enter upon new and solemn 
duties, she felt more and more the necessity of directing her life agreeably to the 

recepts of the gcspel. ‘To these virtuous resolutions a new impulse had been given 
|“ the exercises of the camp-meeting. Her heart was sensibly awakened, and her 
judgment fully persuaded; and after serious reflection and preparation she was now 
ready to make a profession of her faith, by uniting herself with the church, and as- 
suming those engagements which are imposed upon the disciples of the Redeemer. 
These duties she expected to take upon her that day; and Edward Overton felt deep- 
ly affected as he noticed the solemn tone, the deep conviction, and the firm determin- 
ation of her mind; for however a false shame may sometimes induce the concealment 
of devotional feelings under the mistaken notion that they will be considered as the 
evidence of weakness, the truth is, that a young lady is never so interesting in the 
eyes of her lover, as when conscientiously engaged in the performance of her duty. 
senses of a young man are easily excited by beauty, wit, gaiety, and the thou- 
sand attractions of feminine loveliness; but there must be moral energy and pure 
principle, to secure his affections. Edward had admired Ellen when he saw her in 
the pride of beauty, and the flush of overflowing spirits; he had long known her to 
be refined and generous, and loved to contemplate her soft attractions and delicate 
graces; but he now witnessed the operations of her mind under a new aspect; and 
when he saw the good sense, the energy, and the strength of principle, which sup- 
ported her in the determination to act up to her sense of duty, his love rose to a sen- 
timent of devotion. Formerly Ellen had been in his eyes a beautiful vision, floating 
along in the tide of youthful enjoyment; but now that she had assumed an individ- 
uality of character, asserted her independence as a moral agent, and acknowledged 
her accountability to God, she became invested with a dignity, which gave an_al- 
most angelic sacredness to her charms.” 


There are twelve stories in the volume, all intended to convey accurate information 
respecting the country and population, as well as claiming interest from the amusing 
manner in which the knowledge is conveyed. ‘Thus the disciples of utility and the lov- 
ers of romance may both be gratified in their taste; and then for the sentimental, 
there are two of the legends rehearsed in rhyme, smooth, sweet flowing verse. ‘‘ The 
Indian Wife’s Lament’? we think very finely written. What a touching picture 
of the love strengthening in a wronged, and broken, and proud, yet faithful heart. 


‘¢ False traitor! who won and caressed to destroy, 

Oh could I but hate thee, I still could know joy, 

But spurned and degraded, this heart is so frail, 

Love remains where deep hate and revenge should prevail. 


** One spirit we worship, one chief we obey, 

One bright sun gives lustre and warmth to our day, 
One mate has the eagle, the turtle one love, 

I am proud as the eagle, and true as the dove.” 


** The Seventh Son” is one of the best tales: but that has been extracted in other pub- 
lications, and we prefer on some other accounts, giving a sample from a very clever 
sketch, ‘* The Emigrants.”” The story commences with the description of Mr. Ed- 
garton, and family just from London, embarked on the broad Ohio, and bound for the 
far west, there to commence operations as a farmer. We think the following de- 
scription of the scenery through which their journey lay, and their estimate of its 
dangers and difficulties exceedingly well told. 
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*¢ In the western forests of America, al! is grand and savage. The truth flashes ) 
instantly upon the mind of the observer, with the force of conviction, that Nature { 
has been carrying on her operations here for ages undisturbed. ‘The leaf has fallen 
from year to year ; succeeding generations of trees have mouldered, until the soil 
has acquired an astonishing depth and an unrivalled fertility. From this rich bed the 
trees are seen rearing their shafts to an astonishing height. ‘The tendency of plants 
towards the light is well understood; of course when trees are crowded closely to- 
gether, instead of spreading they shoot upwards, eacl endeavoring, as it were, to 
overtop its neighbors, and expending the whole force of the vegetative powers, in 
rearing a great trunk to the greatest possible height, and then throwing out a top 
like an umbrella to the rays of the sun, The functions of vitality are carried on 
with vigor at the extremities, while the long stem is bare of leaves or branches; 
and when the undergrowth is removed nothing can exceed the gloomy grandeur of the 
elevated arches of foliage, supported by pillars of majestic size and venerable appear- 
ance. The great thickness and age of many of the trees is another striking peculiar- 
ity. ‘They grow from age to age, attaining a gigantic size, and then fall, with a 
tremendous force, breaking down all that stands in their downward way, and heaping 
a great pile of timber on the ground, where it remains untouched until it is con- 
verted into soil. Mingled with all our timber, are seen aspiring vines, which seem 
to have commenced their growth with that of the young trees, and risen with them, 
their tops stilj flourishing together far above the earth, while their stems are alike 
bare. The undergrowth consists of dense thickets, made up of the offspring of the 
Jarger trees, mixed with thorns, briars, dwarfish vines, and a great variety of shrubs. 

-The ground is never covered with a firm sward, and seldom bears the grapes, or 
smaller plants, being covered from year to year with a dense mass of dried and de- » 
caying leaves. 

Such was the scene that met the eyes of our travelers, and had they been treated 
to a short excursion in the moon, they would scarcely have witnessed any thing more 
novel. The wide-spread and trackless ocean had scarcely conveyed to their im- 
aginations so vivid an impression of the vast and solitary grandeur of Nature, in 
her pathless wilderness. They could scarcely realize the expectation of traveling 
cally dea such savage shades, The path, which could be seen only a few yards 
ip advance, seemed continually to have terminated, leaving them no choice but to 
retrace their steps. Sometimes they came to a place where a tree had fallen across 
the road, and Edgarton would stop under the supposition that any further attempt to 
roceed was hopeless—untii he saw his American drivers, forsaking the track, gnid- 
ing their teams among the trees, crushing down the young saplings that stood in their 
way, and thus winding round the obstacle, and back to the road, often through thick- 
ets so dense, that to the stranger’s eye it seemed as if neither man nor beast could 

netrate them. Sometimes on reaching the brink of a ravine or small stream, the 
widge of logs which previous travelers had erected, was found to be broken down, or 
the ford rendered impassable; and the wagoners with the same imperturbable good 
nature, and as if such accidents were matters of course, again left the road, and 
a Jout a new crossing place, passed over with scarcely the appearance of ; 

ifficulty. 

r wong came to a sheet of water, extending as far as the eye could reach, the 
the tall trees standing in it as thickly as upon the dry ground, with tufts of grass and 
weeds instead of the usual undergrowth. 

Ts there a ferry here?’ inquired Edgarton. 

** Oh no, sir, it’s nothing but a s/ash.” 

What’s that?” 

“ Why, sir, jist a sort 0’ swamp.”’ 

** What in the world shall we do ?”” 

** We ’Il jist put right ahead, sir; there’s no dif-fick-ulty; it’s nice good driving 
all about here. It’s sort o’ muddy, but there’s good bottom to it all the way.” 

On they went. To Edgarton it was like going to sea; for no road could be seen, 
nothing but the trackless surface of the water; because instead of looking dowa, 
where his eye could have penetrated to the bottom, he was glancing forward, in 
th vain hope of seeing dry land, Generally the water was but a few inches deep, 
but sometimes they soused into a hole; then Edgarion groaned and the ladies scream- 
ed; and sometimes it got gradually deeper until the hubs of the wheela were immers- 
ed, and he then cailed to the wagoners to stop. 
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*€ Dont be afeard, sir,’ one of them replied, * it is not bad; why this aint noth- 
irg; it’s right good going; it ain a-going to swim your horse, no how.” 

** Any thing seems a good road to you where a horse will not have to swim,” re- 
plied the Englishman surlily. 

“ Why, bless you,”’ said the backwoodsman, * this aint no part of a priming, to 
= that I’ve seed afore, no how. I’ve seed race paths in a worse fix than this. 

ont you reckon, stranger, that if my team can drag this here heavy wagon, loaded 
down with plunder, you can sartainly get along with that ar little carry-all, and noth- 
ing on the face of the yearth to tote, but jist the women and children ? ” 

The sun was about to set when the wagoners halted at an open spot, covered 
with a thick carpet of short grass, on the margin of a small stream of clear water. 
On inquiring the reason, Mr. Edgarton was assured that this was the best camp- 
ground on the route, and as there was no house within many miles, it was advis- 
able to make arrangements for passing the night there. 

** Impossible !” exclaimed the European gentleman; ‘‘ what! lie on the ground 
like beasts! we shall all catch our death of cold !” 

**T should never live through the night,”’ groaned his fair partner. 

“We shall all be heaten up by vild volves or ungry hingins,” whined the 
maid. 

‘* Don’t let us stay here in the dark, papa,” cried the children. 

Logan expressed the opinion that an encampment might be made quite comfort- 
able, and the sentimental Julia d clared that it would be * delightful!” ©Edgarton 
imprecated maledictions on the beggarly country which could not afford inns for trav- 
elers, and wondered if they expected a gentleman to nestle among the leaves like 
Robin Hood’s foresters. 

“© T wisht I hadn’t never left Lunnun,”’ sobbed the lady’s maid, ‘ this comes of 
hemigratin out of Hingland to these liere back voods. Only to think of gentle 
volks and virnmen and children having to vaunder in the voods, like Rob Roy in the 
novel, or Walentine and Herson in the play. Ob! I shall never live to see the 
morning, s» I vont! do Mrs. Hedgarton let us turn back.’’ 

This storm, like other sudden gusts, soon blew over, and the party began in ear- 
nest to make the best of a bad business, by rendering their situation as comfortable 
as possible. ‘ha wagoners, though highly amused at the fears of their companions, 
showed great alacrity and kindness in their endeavors to dissipate the apprehensions 
and provide for the comfort of the foreigners; and, assisted by Mr. Logan, soon 
prepared a shelter. This was made by planting some large stakes in the ground, in 
the form of a square, filling up the sides and covering the top with smaller poles, 
and suspending blankets over and around it, so as to form a complete enclosure. 
Mrs. Edgarton had a carpet taken from the wagons and spread on the ground; op 
this the beds were unpacked and laid, trunks were arranged for seats, and the em- 
igrants, surprised at finding themselves in a comfortable apartment, became as merry 
as they had before been despondent. A fire was kindled, and the tea-kettle boiled, 
and there being a large store of bread and provisions already prepared, an excellent 
repast was soon placed before them, and eaten with the relish produced by severe ex- 
ercise. The night had now closed in, but the blaze of a large fire, and. the light of 
several candles, threw a brilliant gleam over the spot, and heightened the cheerful- 
fulness of the evening meal. The arrangements for sleeping were very simple. 
The tent, which had been divided into two apartments by a curtain’ suspended in 
the middle, accommodated all of Mr. Edgarton’s household; Logan drew on his 
great coat, and spreading a single blanket on the ground, threw himself down with 
his feet to the fire ; the teamsters crept into their wagons, and the several parties 
soon enjoyed that luxury which, if Shakspeare may be believed, is denied to ‘ the 
head that wears a crown.” 


> 


The style and character of the work need no better reccommendation than 
the extracts we have given. It does honor to its author and his section of the coun- 
try: 

Lessons 1N READING AND GRAMMAR, FOR THE USE oF SCHOOLS. 
Parts I, and Hi. By Warren Colburn, author of Intellectual Arithmetic, Boston: 
Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkins. | 

The reading lessons in these books are selections from the works of Miss Edgworth : 
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of course their character and adaptation to the purpose of instruction require no com- 
ment. ‘This method of teaching Grammar, or rather commencing to teach it, is new 


in print, though we are acquainted with some teachers who constantly practice on the 
plan. It is found useful, and quite pleasant to the pupils. Even very young children 
may be easily interested in the study. We think the books are good ones for the pur- 
pose intended. 

Hitz anv VALuey. This is the second number of Illustrations of Political Econ- 
omy from the pen of Harriet Martineau. We are not so well pleased with this story 
as we were with the “Life in the Wilds.” There is something in rural labors more 
onsonant with the human heart than in the working of mines and manufactories. 
But this is the fault of the employment, not of the writer. ‘The story is rendered as 
interesting as it could be with the materials afforded her, and the modes of thinking 
which the long acquaintance with such artificial modes of living as the manufacturing 
districts of England present would allow. It teaches some valuable Jessons and not 
the least is the melancholy effects of ignorance. The work is published by 


Leonard C. Bowles. 


‘THE Coox’s own Boox; Being a ComPLETE CumNnary ENcYLOP#- 
DIA: comprehending all valuable receipts for cookKING MEAT, FISH and FOWL, 
and composing every kind of Soup, Gravy, Pastry, PRESERVES, EssENCES’s 
&c. that have been published or invented during the Jast twenty years. Particu- 
darly the very best of those in the Cook’s Oracle, Cook’s Dictionary, and other systems 
of Domestic Economy, with numerous original receipts, and a complete system of 
Confectionary. By a Boston Housekeeper. Boston, Munroe and Francis. New York, 
Charles S. Francis, and David Felt; Philadelphia, Carey and Lea. pp. 300. 

We have given the whole title page, its particularity being a good criterion of the 
value of the book. The number of the receipts seem to leave nothing necessary to 
be known respecting the process of cookery untold. The observations on the man- 
agement of families are sensible and judicious. A few sentiments, we quote and hope 
they will be kept ia mind by those who refer to this volume. — 


A fundamental error in domestic life of very serious extent, involving no less the 
comfort than the health of the family, arises from the ignorance or mistaken notions 
of the mistress of the house upon the subjects of diet and cookery. 

The subject of cookery is thought by too many women to be i. their attention, 
or, when practically engaged in, it is with no other consideration about it than, in 

he good housewife’s phrase, to make the most of every thing, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent; or to contrive a thousand mischevous compositions, both savory and sweet, 
to recommend their own ingenuity. 

If cookery is worth studying, as a sensual gratification, it is syrely mnch more so 
as a means of securing one of the greatest of human blessings—good health ; and we 
canpot quit this part of the subject of domestic management without observing, that 
one cause of a great deal of injurious cookery originates in the same vanity of show 
that is productive of so many other evils. In ie to set out a table with a greater 
number of dishes than the situation’of the family requires, more cookery is often un- 
dertaken than there are servants to do it well, or conveniencies in the kitchen for the 
purpose. Thus some viands are done before they are wanted for serving up, and 
by to for these are again perhaps to be succeeded 

something else; and too often are things served up that had better be thro 
away, than be used for food. 

The leading consideration about food ought always to be its wholesomeness. 
Cookery may produce savory and pretty looking dishes without their possessing any 
of the qualities of food. it is at the same time both a serious and Judicrous reflection 
that it should be thought to do honour to our friends and ourselves to set out a table 
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where os and all its train of evils, such as fever, rheumatism, gout, and the 
whole catalogue of human diseases lie lurking in almost every dish. Yet this is both 
done, and taken as a compliment. We have indeed the ‘‘unbought grace of polished 
society, where gluttony looses half its vice by being stripped off its grossness.” 
When a man at a public house dies of a surfiet of beef stake and porter, who does not 
exclaim, what a beast! 

How infinitely preferable is a dinner of far less show where nobody need be afraid 
of what they are eating! and such a one will be genteel and respectable. If a 

rson can give his friend only a leg of mutton, there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
it, provided it is a good one, and well dressed. 

A house fitted up with plain good furniture, the kitchen furnished with wholesome-’ 
looking cooking utensils, good fires, in grates that give no anxiety lest a good fire should 
spoil them, clean good linen, the furniture of the table and sideboard good of the kind, 
without ostentation, and a well-dressed plain dinner, bespeak a sound judgment and 
correct taste in a private family, that place it on a footing of sound respectability 
with the first characters in the country. It is only the conforming to our sphere’, 
not the vainly attempting to be above it, that can command true respect. 


The book is well printed, and substantianally bound, and will be a valuable auxili- 
iary to the mistress of a family, in these times where it is so difficult to keep help 
for a sufficient length of time to devolve on them the care of cooking. It is always’ 
necessary a lady should understand the theory of the culinary department, aud have 
rules to which she may refer when her help are ignorant of their own duties or unac~ 
quainted with her ways. 


PROGRRSSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH Compositions, BY MR. G. Par= 
KER, PRINCIPAL OF THE FRANKLIN GRAMMAR ScHOOL. Boston: Line 
coln and Edmands, pp. 107. 

This is a new work, on a new plan, and besides its novelty, it has good sense and 
ahighly practical character to recommend it. Every person at all acquainted witht 
instructing the young knows the extreme difficulty of interesting them in composition. 
—* I cant write!”’—“I dont know what to write!”—&c. &c.—how often are sucht’ 
hopeless expressions used in school. And the productions at last forced out by the 
rules of the school are usually so spiritless and so hacknied that it is nearly as irk- 
some for the teacher to examine and correct as for the scholar to write them. 

The chief cause of this trouble in regard to composition we believe to have proceed- 
ed from the want of a system for the instructor, and a book of rules to which he 
might refer his pupils. The work before us is such a manual. Mr Parker is an expe- 
rienced and popular teacher, aud we do not wonder at this since examining his trea~ 
tise, we see that he has had the skill to make composition, (that word of fear and dis- 
gust in most schools) pleasant to his pupils. The book seems chiefly a transcript: 
from his own experience. What he proposes to others he has himself tested. Many 
of the models given to illustrate the different Lessons, were written by his scholars, 
and certainly show a degree of skill and correctness very creditable to the teacher and 
the taught. In fine, the plan is simple, and the progressive steps plain as the rules 
of arithmetic, as all who feel any interest in understanding the art of expressing 
their ideas on paper correctly, easily, and elegantly may be assured by examining the 
book. 

Famity Lyceum is the title of a new weekly paper lately established in this 
city, edited by Josiah Holbrook, and intended to co-operate with Lyceums and schools 
in the diffusion of knowledge for the people. 
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** Mr. Flulbrook deserves a statue for his services to the public in the cause of ed- 
ucation,” observed a gentleman, who is himself distinguished as a scholar and philan- 
thropist. Now we think that, in the ‘Scientific Tracts,” “Apparatus,”? and thi, 
“Family Lyceum,” Mr Holbrook is erecting a statue for himself which will prove 
more durable than marble. His name, and memory will be linked with the associa- 
tions of science and morality, and the extension and increase of intelligence, good- 
ness and happiness in our land. 

This is deserved commendation, not a compliment—though the ladies might be ex- 
pected to value highly the talents and merits of a gentleman who shows himself so 
truly their advocate and friend. ‘I'v encourage our own sex to patronize the ‘Family 
Lyceum” we copy from its colums the following netices which will show the tendency 
and spirit of the work. Though the paper is not all addressed to ladies, it is all “fig 
for ladies.”? Free from political excitement, sectarian bitte*ness and romantic inci- 
dent, and devoted to science, literature and moral improvements it is the paper for the 
fireside and the school-room, for ladies, teachers and pupils. The price is two dollars 
per year, which we name, hoping the cheapness will encourage the circulation. 


LADIES’ LYCEUMS. During the summer, ladies have in many instances used the 
accommodations provided by Lyceums, for their own benefit and the benefit of the 
community. By meeting female teachers with some of their eldest pupils, and other 
misses and young ladies, once a week at the Lyceum, where they can find much to in- 
terest and instruct, they have excited a general spirit of improvement in their schools, 
and secured to them many patrons. ‘Ihe successful and the persevering efforts now 
made by Jadies, both in works of benevolence and the cause of education, constitu- 
ted one of the happiest and most avimating features of this singular and interesting 
age of the world. 


“MOTHERS? LYCEUMS. The dignified office, the holy charge and the high respon- 
sibilities of a mother, are every day more duly appreciated, and more deeply felt. 
When they have attached to them all the importance, all the power and all the dig- 
nity Which is justly their due, we shall have opened tous new prospects, and preseit- 
ed to us anew, a better,a holier world. 

Perhaps no class of the community, can benefit themselves and the world so much 
by mutual efforts, as mothers. None more need the views, the experience and the 
council of each other. None would perhaps be more eager to learn or more ready to 
profit by every hint which should be thrown out, than those who have committed to 
their charge those tender buds, which their fond hopes would inspire them to believe 
are destined to bloom, flourish and bear fruit in eternity. ‘ 

Where can mothers find so much to encourage and strengthen their mutual efforts, 
as at the Lyceum, with juvenile and infantile books, its aparatus and specimens of 
nature, always animating and always instructive to children ? 


“SOCIAL LYCEUMS. I{ may well be doubted, if the social, the intellectual, the re- 
fined, the amiable and the moral faculties of our nature have ever been more beauti- 
fully blended, or more happily exhibited, than in some small circles of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, associated for the double purpose of social intercourse and intellectual im- 
provement. Free from the empty ceremony and the heartless compliments of fashion- 
able parties and the restraint and formality of large assemblies, they enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the one, without the evils of the other. They are sufficiently free and un- 
restrained to he social and animated, and sufliciently formal to confine the conversa- 
tion within certain limits, and to render it in the highest degree entertaining and in- 
structive. 

Such societies are usually branches or departments of larger and more general Ly- 
ceums, which, by the interest they excite, give them existence, and the facilities they 
afford by their rooms and collections, increase their energy and usefulness.” 
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MowBrRay ON Pouttry. As long as man continues an omnivorous being it 
is necessary that measures be taken to provide a due portion of flesh and fowl for 
his support. And so we suppose it is well every good housewife, country house- 
wife at least, should understand the rearing as well as cooking of poultry. Yet 
there is something revolting in the idea of cherishing animals purposely to slaugh- 
ter and eat them. Oh, it was a blessing to live on fruits as well as to live among 
flowers—and the fall brought death on more than man. But sentiment is powerless 
against, appetite, and chickens must be fattened, and ducks—harmless and happy 
creatures as ever lived—must be“ fitted for the table.??, Whoever wishes for directions 
how to rear and prepare for themselves or the market, poultry of every description, 
will find all they need in the volume lately prepared by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 
and published by Wells & Lilley. Boston. pp. 266. 


FemMALE EpucaTion 1n SoutH AMERICA, 


What a blessed era for woman is opening with the dawn of liberal prin- 
ciples! Every effort that man makes to enlighten his own mind shows him 
more clearly that woman was designed to be his HELP MEET and that he 
cannot rise to the elevation of a free civilized christian, unless he elevates 
her to participate of his privileges. But there is much, very much yet to 
be done. Governments have never come forward with appropriations for 
female instruction. Our own government, proudly as we boast of its at- 
tention to education, has never, except in the arrangements of common 
shools made any provision for the female mind. 

They are beginning the seethese things better inthe South. The Republic 
of New Grenada has set an example, we hope our state governments will fol- 
low. There is as much need of Seminaries supported at the public expense 
for females, as of Colleges for young men. But let us see how they speak 
of this wonder of the world, a FemaxLe Cotiecr. We take the following 
from the ** Annals of Education,’’ and hope the intelligent editor will give 
us further information on the subject. 


FEMALE CoLLEGE IN New GRENADA, 


*¢ The change of Government in this new and enterprising State of South 
America, already begins to produce the results which we have anticipated, 
in favor of education. General Santander, during his Vice Presidency in 
Colombia, a few years ago, was the great patron of useful learning, and 
with his enlightened associates, introduced a general system of instruction 
on the most magnificent scale. This was soon overthrown by Bolivar, but 
the spirit of intellectual improvement has again shown itself in New Grenada, 
as well as in Venezuela ; and in Bogota a decree has been passed for the 
foundation of a Female College, under the direction of the Government, 
with a Directress, five Professorships on elementary branches, morality and 
religion, domestic economy and duties, and labor appropriate to females, 
good manners, &c,; with authority to add others in higher branches. For 
professorships, females will be preferred. Four schollarships are founded by 
funds formerly bequeathed by Don Pedro Ugarte and his wife, for the 
education of girls, and heretofore appropriated to a Convent since suppressed 
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‘Pupils not thus supported will bejadmitted into the ‘ College of La Merced,’ 
on the payment of $30 in advance, every three months, for which they 
will be instructed and boarded. The Directress wil] have a salary of $500 
a year, and Professors from $168 to 300. ‘The president of New Grenada, 
will establish a system of discipline and course of studies. The govern- 
ment Gazette, contains a long and finely written article in favor of this new 
Institution, in which are advanced some of those just, sensible, and enlight- 
ened views of female education, which, if extensively introduced into the 
United States, would elevate female influence and female enjoyments to that 
rank which is so generally denied them, even among ourselves.” 


The preamble to the decree founding the Firsr AmericAN FEMALE 
CoLLEGE, recognises it as a ‘duty of government to promote the education 
of females, who exercise a great influence on social happiness ;’ and sug- 
gests that in a city like Bogota, ‘ possessing two well endowed colleges for 
young men, it is proper to found a college for females ; the want of one 
having, unfortunately, been severely felt.’ The establishment of an institu- 
tion like this, will form an epoch in the history of New Grenada. 


FeMALe AND FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


The following sensible remarks are from the last number of the ‘‘ Curis- 
T1AN Examiner,”’ We hope they will receive the attentive consideration 


of our readers, 


‘¢ There is reason to, fear from the very’programm of the studies, that in our 
highest female schools much time is spent to very little advantage, and in those 
of a second and third rate more is absolutely wasted, while the pupils and 
their parents labor under a deceptionalike injurious to themselves ‘and the 
country. 

‘* Every where exercises'in the languages, ancient and modern, in music and 
painting, in poetry and prose for composition, as well as in the higher branch- 
es of the exact sciences, are to some extent proposed, while, from the multi- 
plicity of the objects, and the curtailment of time, and the universal spirit for 
dress and amusement, which is perfectly incompatible with assiduous and 
severe labor, every thing is superficially taught, and nothing is learned well. 
The expenses of education are too high. Books are too numerous and too 
costly, and the course of instruction too much broken by the common avoca- 
tions of society. 

*‘ The extent and force of female influence, which our habits allow and in- 
deed encourage, make the character of the female mind a subject of deep 
interest to the community ; while that morbid sensibility that shrinks from all 
suspicion’ of deficiency, makes the chance for improvement the more perilous, 
Whether a more intellectual character of a practical and useful kind may not 
be given by a different course ; whether a higher literary tase may not be 
excited without infringing on the necessary duties of the sex ; whether a more 
rational and less expensive mode of social intercourse may not be made 
more popular and quite as satisfactory ; whether the frivolous conversation 
and the substantial fare of our splendid saloons may not be exchanged for 
lighter refection and higher intelligence, are questions which deserve the 
serious consideration of education societies, as well as the ARBITRI ELE- 
GANTIARUM, by whom the manners of the community are constantly reg- 


ulated. 
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** Between manners and morals there is an inseparable connection. Be- 
tween the cultivation of the female mind and the good order, the peace, the 
tranquility of our civil communities, there is a most intimate relationship ; 
and, with all our independence and political equality, there is yet a power in 
the affluent and distinguished, which, although not expressly admitted, and 
sometimes pertinaciously denied, maintains an influence quite as potent, for 
good or for harm, as where the individuals are placed in different classes by 
the permanent and incontroverted laws of the realm. 

If in the higher and costlier schools, where the course of education is reg- 
ulated by the inclination of those who support them, more attention was paid 
to endowments of mind that are calculated to last for life, even at the risk of 
losing the showy and sickly exotics that can hardly give a momentary dec- 
oration to the morning of youth, a great advance would be made in the gen- 
eral state of society.” 


Laby Eprrors.* The Hon. Mrs, Norton has lately become editor of 
the London Court Magazine and Belle Asssmblee, and in the exercise of her 
high vocation has reviewed Mrs. Trollope’s book. This she has performed 
in a spirit dignified yet delicate as becomes a lady, one of the most accom- 
plished and gifted women of the British nation. We give an extract which 
will satisfy our readers of the capacity of Mrs. Norton to perform her lit- 
erary duties with judgment and good sense. Her taste and genius would 
never be doubted. 


**From this superciliousness at the qualities and accomplishments and behavior of 
others, one might be led to expect an extravagant degree of refinement in Mrs. T.; 
but of thisshe certainly makes no display in her writings, which are the only things 
belonging to her that we have the right or the incliaation to treat of. Her manner 
of telling stories is frequently indelicate, and she more than once treats of subjects un- 
becoming her sex. Were it for this alone, in a work like ours, mainly intended for 
female perusal, we should find ourselves in duty bound to express our disapprobation. 
But we have a still higher aim. We would do what in us lies to prevent the excer- 
bation or renewal of those national animosities which have unfortunately existed be- 
tween us and our trans-Atlantic brethren; we would render justice to the country 
which has produced Washington Irving, and Cooper, and William Cullen 
Bryant, and some of the most noble and kind hearted men, and lovely and accom- 
plished women, that we have had the fortune to be acquainted with; and we would 
exert ourselves with what we cannot doubt is a laudable spirit, to repress the unchar- 
itableness of prejudice and disappointment. 

**One of Mrs. Trollope’s faults is, to describe as peculiar to America, what is 
common to England and other countries. We can assure her she need not have 
crossed the Atlantic to discover raving preachers, and fanatic or insane auditors ;— 
she will not find a town, she will scarcely find a village, if she will give herself the 
trouble to look, in England, without these.” 


“Tue Rose Bup’”’ is the title of a periodical for young ladies recently 
issued in Charleston. S, C. Mrs. Gilman, well known for her excellent wri- 
tings, both in verse and prose, in our ‘‘ Juvenile Souvenirs, ”’ is the Editor 
There is no doubt but the publication will be made interesting and useful to the 


* There is no such word as Editress recognized by our lexicographers, and we 
must either coin one or use a periphrasis, when alluding to the office of a lady su- 
perintending a periodical. We prefer the latter because it is proper—that must be 
a paramount consideration with a lady editor. 
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class for whom it is designed ; but the rrr is rather too sentimental, We 
are right glad, however, to find the fashion of editing is becoming frequent 
among ladies, We think they are the proper judges of the literary char- 
acter which should be given to works designed for the young of their ow 
sex, especially ; and this includes the periodicals designed for the mother’s 
table as well as the daughter’s toilet. Mrs. Child was, we believe the first 
lady who attempted this delicate task. It is now about six years since the 
establishment of her ‘ Juvenile Miscellany,’’ and she has nobly sustained it 
ever since. It is a valuable work, and has done much good in promoting 
education and will, we trust, long continue. 


HEIDENMAUVER. Cooper’s new novel bears this curious title, which is, being 
interpreted—‘ Heathen Wall.” It has not yet reached our shore, but the London 
Literary Gazette says it ‘ is a spirited picture of those feudal times in Germany wher 
the burgers were beginning to feel rather than to know their influence, when the 
usurpations of Rome began to tremble to their fall, and the doctrines of Luther first to 
awaken the minds of men.” 

That was a spirit-stiring age, and in such scenes of thrilling interest the genius of 
Cooper exerts its mightiest power. He is no carpet knight; he cannot paint grace- 
fully the manners of the saloon, or the smiles of ladies, but in the stern strife, the peril, 
the hair breadth ’scape, the strong purpose and the persevering energy of man’s na- 
ture and pursuits he is unrivalled, 


Tue INTELLECTUAL YEAR. 1769 is the year of human stars. These have 
had far more influence on the fate of the world and its inhabitants than ever did 
comet or heavenly constellation. The following illustrious men were born during 
that memorable year ;— Napoleon, Wellington, Walter Scott, Schiller, Cuvier, 
Chateaubriand, Canning, Grenville, Humboldt, and, though last named, by no 
means least in the estimation of Americans, Dé Witt Clinton, 


CoincipENcES. There are some curious coincidences in the birth of persons of 
genius. Talleyrand, and Madame Roland, both distinguished above all their 


compeers for sagacity and energy and self-possession, were born the same 
year—1754. The difference in their characters seems to arise more from heart than 


~ mind or sex. Madame Roland employed her wonderful talents for the happiness of 


others—Talleyrand has Jabored for himself. Was not the woman the superior;? 

Talma and Madame de Stael were both born the same year,—1766, These il- 
lustrious persons were alike the wonder and glory of their time—but the genius of 
the woman has here the advantage. It is embodied in her works and will be im- 
perishable. 

The year 1750 has claim to considerable distinction. Erskine and Eldon, both 
lord chancellors of Great Britain, were born that year—and also two ladies, whom 
we think quite as worthy as the Jords—namely, Mrs. Hannah More and Mad- 


ame Letitia Bonaparte, 
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An ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE CoLONIZATION Society of a 
Kentucky, at Franxrort, 1831, By Rozerr J. BRACKINRIDGE. 
pp. 24. 
There is in the character of the Kentuckians, a noble independence of sen- if 
timent we have always admired. Their history has more of the chivalric than | 

that of any other state ; and if they would now, with all the impulses of their : 

lofty and generous spirit, enter on a crusade against the demon of slavery, 2 
and break the fetters from the captives in their great and powerful common- gh) 

wealth they would acquire a glory more pure and enduring than the conquest f 
of the world could afford. The subject of negro slavery should come home 
to the heart of every Ameriéan, because the evil is in our own free land, and 
among our own people ; but yet we should not seek to throw the censure of 
this evil on any particular section of our country: the establishment of the 
system was as much the fault of the North as the South. But the burden of 
the black population has certainly rested on the South, and it is for the citi- 
zens of that section to decide whether any remedy can now be applied with 
the rational hope of efficiently promoting the emancipation and removal of 
the slaves. Every expression of honest and generous feeling on this impor- 
tant theme is valuable ; and we have been highly gratified with the noble, pa- 
triotic, and christian views. Mr, Breckenridge has so decidedly avowed in 
his Address. He has shown, what we believe few reasonable Americans 
will doubt, that the Colonization Society is the phalanx of hope with which 
all the friends of negro emancipation and African improvement must unite 43 
their efforts. His description of its operations, and the prospect of its final a 
success are cheering. a 


‘¢ Formed under such auspices, at such a crisis, and for such an object, this 
society has steadily pursued its onward course, the object of many a bitter ‘ 
sarcasm, of various and contradictory accusations, of flippant and most im- 1 
pertinent contempt, and of grave and deep reproach. Full of the noble ar- , 
dor which belongs to generous enterprise, it has triumphed at every step, My 
and won its way to the confidence and applause of men, It numbers over 
one hundred and sixty auxiliary societies ; eleven states have, by their legis- F 
Jatures, recommended it to the patronage of Congress; and all the leading : 
sects of evangelical christians in the United States, have, through their high- a 
est ecclesiastical tribunals, testified their cordial approbation of its operations. 


The colony established at Liberia, under it auspices, occupies a fertile, and 7 ty 
to the black constitution, a salubrious region, extending from Gallinas river to Bi 
the territory of Kroo Seltra, a distance of two hundred and eighty miles along Pee i 


the western coast of Africa, and from twenty to thirty miles in the interior, 
About one thousand eight hundred colonists, who have been sent there from ‘ et 
the United States, with about half as many more recaptured Africans consti- ; 
tute an independent, republican, and christian community, in the midst of that 
benighted land, The rites of our holy religion are regularly observed, and its “a 
precepts as well obeyed as amongjourselves. Schools are regularly conducted Ss 
for the education of the youth of the colony, and {many children ofthe natives age 
are also training inthem, All the institutions of a young, though very flour- eg 
shing, community are in successful operation,” ae 
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tells, Of youth 
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Bells of St. Petersburg. 


time When last 


I heard their sooth - ing chime! 
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Last time. 


Those joyous hours are eo away, 
And many a heart that 


2 


then was 


Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those Ev’ning Bells. 
Within, &c. 


And so ‘twill be when I am gone, 


That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 

And sing your praise, sweet Ev’ning Bells. 
While other, &c. 
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